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Xis  year’s  convention  brought 
to  every  one  who  went,  many  fresh  viewpoints  on  distribution, 
selling — anc/  quality  in  the  cdn.  Now  comes  the  opportunity  to 
put  into  practice  the  new  ideas  learned  in  Chicago.  Now  is  the 
starting  time,  if  we  are  to  get  the  most  in  value  from  them. 

For  our  part,  we  look  forward  to  even  further  expansion  of  our 
services  in  order  that  every  member  of  the  canning  industry  may, 
as  in  1930,  be  served  at  exactly  the  right  time  and  with  the  exact 
help  that  his  individual  problems  call  for.  For,  quality  in  the  can, 
we  think  you  will  agree,  will  do  a  mighty  share  in  bringing 
about  better  distribution,  greater  sales  and  greater  prosperity 
for  every  one  of  us. 
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PLANTS 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
"C  MAIN  orrict  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MO 
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AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmer  & 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Prooess  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Toppor 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Clesuier 
Can  Sterilizer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


November  26,  1930. 

Ayars  Uachlne  Company, 

Salem,  N,  J« 

Gentlemen 

Replying  to  your  letter  inquiring  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  new  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Filler  we  purchased  from 
you  this  season. 

Tomorrow  is  Thanksgiving  Day  and  if  we  had  had  no  more 
worry  than  the  new  Filler  caused  we  would  have  plenty  to 
be  thankful  for.  The  machine  gave  perfect  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly. 


w.  11. 


JAK/7C, 


CANNED  FOODS 


^TGETABLES- 

BAI.TIMORE  ,>L\RYEA>fr> 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea.  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


-  We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 

of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 

Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 
•  Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

PEA,  BEANS  CORN 

AND  ALLSEEDS  USED  BY  THE  JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE  CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15.  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiwion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producins 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Machines 


FOR  PEAS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  SPLIT  LOAD 
REGRADER  does  just  what  the 
name  implies,  it  ,splits  the  load  and 
then  regrades  the  split.  This  is  a 
patented  feature  which  cannot  be 
copied.  Berlin  Chapman  Split  Load 
Regraders  are  designed  for  180  to 
200  No.  2  cans  per  minute  and  as¬ 
sure  you  perfect  separation  on  your 
grades  and  save  you  money.  The 
additional  capacity  allows  you  to 
use  two  of  these  machines  for  three 
lines. 


SPLIT  LOAD  PEA  REGRADER 


•BERLIN  CHAPMAN  ALL-PURPOSE  BLANCH- 
ER  can  be  used  for  practically  any  food  that  needs 
blanching.  It  has  the  very  desirable  automatic  skim¬ 
ming  device  wdiich  is  patented  and  cannot  he  copied. 
This  skimming  device  assures 3’ou  of  clean  water  while 
operating  and  allows  you  to  operate  with  less  steam 
than  the  old  type  of  hlancher.  Note  the  sanitary  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  hlancher  such  as  being  able  to  inspect  the 
entire  hlancher  from  one  point  and  being  able  to  get 
in  hlancher. 


Inside  of  reel  can  he  cleaned  without  putting  stones 
in  it,  wliich  is  very  objectionable. 


ALL  PURPOSE  BLANCHER  WITH 
A  UTOMA  TIC  SKIMMER 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  ENGINEERS  will  give  you  a  balanced  design  of  your 
canning  plant.  They  will  come  into  your  canning  plant  and  re-arrange  your 
machinery  so  that  you  get  the  maximum  capacity  out  of  your  equipment.  In 
some  cases  we  have  increased  the  capacity  of  a  plant  as  much  as  300%. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


VCANN1NG%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unitor  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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J\low  that  the 

CONVEIVTIOX 
^  IS  OVER 


'  ::: 


Continental  congratulates  the  members 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  on  the 
achievements  of  their  24th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  just  ended. 

And  now,  let  us  all  put  into  our  businesses, 
all  the  enthusiasm,  all  the  knowledge,  and 
all  the  ideas  gained  at  this  splendid  gather¬ 
ing,  to  build  cooperatively  an  even  greater 
canned  foods  industry  for  1931. 

For  the  26th  year  Continental  is  ready  to 
render  the  utmost  in  service  to  Canners  thru 
its  research  and  development  laboratories, 
its  many  factories  and  its  trained  organization 
of  "partners  in  the  business.” 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  100 E. 42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  W. Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

"It's  Better  Packed  in  Tin'* 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postofkce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  .  .  -  .  .  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
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By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ 

A  CONVENTION  ECHO  ON  “DISTRIBUTION”— 

Many  canners  are  eagerly  anxious  to  see  improve- 
ment  in  the  present  scope  and  extent  of  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  they  want  to  see  it  better,  more  active,  more  life 
in  it.  Yet  many  of  these  same  canners  strenuously 
object  to  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  statistics 
of  the  packs.  Put  the  two  things  together  and  you  have 
the  picture  of  asking  another  set  of  men  to  clear  away 
a  mass  of  canned  foods,  without,  however,  telling  them 
how  big  the  pile  is  or  how  much  of  a  job  they  have  to 
do.  It  will  be  admitted  that  is  not  a  very  business-like 
way  to  proceed. 

This  whole  question  of  distribution  is  a  grand 
jumble,  and  the  considerable  and  persistent  discussion 
at  Chicago  all  during  the  Convention  showed  this,  and 
that  the  speakers  generally  did  not  know  what  direc¬ 
tion  to  take  in  seeking  the  longed-for  remedy.  But 
there  is  always  an  exception  to  every  rule,  and  one 
speaker  so  definitely  proved  that  exception  that  we 
want  you  to  read  his  snappy,  meaty,  to  the  point  ad¬ 
dress,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  lifting  it  from  the 
transcript  of  the  Monday  afternoon’s  session,  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  you  here.  Don’t  just  read  it.  Think  about  it, 
digest  it — and  get  the  point. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  MacConaughey  is  of  the  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  Honolulu,  and  therefore  of  a  company 
which  has  solved  its  distribution  problem  in  a  way 
which  every  canner  would  like  to  duplicate.  He  is  quite 
a  young  man,  at  least  in  appearance,  and  in  his  talk 
and  in  the  way  he  delivered  the  following  brief  address 
seems  to  have  assimilated  some  of  the  volcanic  energy' 
for  which  his  Islands  are  famous. 

Here  is  the  bed-rock  of  distribution,  if  you. read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  and  see  the  quality  and  the  merchan¬ 
dising  ability  inherent  in  it.  Read: 


MR.  HARRY  E.  MacCONAUGHEY  (Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company):  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Following 
Mr.  Farrell  makes  me  think  of  the  candle  trying  to  shine  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  but  I  will  give  you  what  we  have  and  leave  it 
with  you. 

Last  year  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  the  matter  of  statistics  came  up  for 
discussion.  At  that  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  do  what 
committees  are  supposed  to  do.  What  it  is,  I  do  not  know  yet, 
but  we  hope  to  find  out.  Yesterday  this  committee  made  its 
report  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and,  as  a  text  for  what  little 
I  have  to  say,  I  should  like  to  use  the  report  of  that  committee 
to  the  Directors. 

“Your  committee  expresses  its  belief  that  complete  statis¬ 
tical  information  on  the  canning  industry  and  its  operations  is 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  industry;  that  these 
statistics  should  be  collected  by  an  impartial  authoritative 
agency  in  which  the  industry  and  the  public  have  complete  con¬ 
fidence;  that  the  statistics  should  be  compiled  by  government 
agencies  so  far  as  possible;  that  the  statistics  on  production 
should  be  made  available  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
issued  simultaneously  to  all  interests  concerned;  that  inasmuch 
as  the  success  of  the  statistical  work  depends  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  on  the  degree  of  co-operation  given  by  the  canners,  the 
committee  therefoi’e  urges  that  all  canners,  through  their  re¬ 
spective  organizations  and/or  individually  where  no  organiza¬ 
tions  exist,  give  their  hearty  co-operation  to  the  agencies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  collection  of  statistics  for  the  industry.” 

That  was  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Statistics  in  the  old  days — why  the  word  was  enough  for  me; 
it  rather  frightened  me.  I  thought  of  masses  of  figures  and 
charts  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  that  we  find  so  much  of  in  this 
day  of  efficiency;  but,  as  we  moved  along  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness — Mr.  Hume,  the  President,  and  Mr.  Gorrell,  the  Secretary, 
said  I  could  not  talk  about  our  business  because  that  would  be 
advertising,  but  I  notice  Dr.  Dunbar  talked  about  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Mr.  Farrell  talked  about  the  steel  business;  so  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  the  pineapple  business  because  that  is  the 
best  way  I  can  get  my  point  over — the  dark,  secret  methods  of 
business,  it  seems  to  me,  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  picture. 

I  do  not  like,  in  this  connection,  the  word  “statistics,”  but  I 
do  like  to  think  of  using  the  word  “truth”  in  connection  with 
what  we  want  to  do  and  what  we  think  should  be  done  for  the 
canning  industry  and  by  the  canning  industry  for  the  distribu¬ 
tors  and  by  the  distributors. 

In  the  pineapple  business,  we  have  been  told  by  even  some  dis¬ 
tributors  and  canners  that  we  are  to  be  congratulated  because 
of  the  stability  of  the  business.  The  members  of  the  industry 
have  always,  especially  in  latter  years,  known  the  truth  about 
the  industry;  they  have  known  what  was  going  on.  They  knov/ 
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today  what  is  going  on.  There  is  not  a  mass  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation;  there  is  simply  a  spreading  of  the  truth  between  the 
members  of  the  industry. 

To  you  distributors  who  sometimes  worry  because  you  hear 
of  large  packs  and  surplus,  and  to  you  canners  who  sometimes 
worry  because  you  hear  rumors  of  large  packs  and  surplus 
goods  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  let  me  say  that  it  is  only  two 
short  years  ago  that  there  existed  in  the  pineapple  business  a 
surplus  that  probably  none  of  you  dreamed  of.  You  have  always 
thought  that  the  pineapple  business  was  a  bed  of  roses,  that 
there  was  always  a  greater  demand  than  there  was  a  supply, 
but  I  go  back  only  to  the  first  of  January  in  1928,  when  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  alone  had  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  cases  of  pineapple  on  its  floors  in  Honolulu.  Other  canners 
had  a  surplus.  There  was  no  stampeding,  there  was  no  worry, 
because  we  knew  the  truth  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  because  we  had  gathered  statistics,  because  we  talked 
together,  because  we  told  each  other  what  v.e  had  and  what  we 
had  in  mind,  and  that  big  surplus  was  marketed,  not  on  a  de¬ 
clining  market,  but  on  a  rising  market,  if  you  please,  throughout 
the  year  and  it  was  wiped  out  entirely  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  are  not  frightened  by  large  packs.  We  are  not  frightened 
by  anything,  because  we  know,  through  statistics,  through  the 
truth,  what  is  going  on. 

It  seems  to  me  (and  I  am  talking  now  as  an  individual,  if  you 
please,  and  not  for  any  committee  or  for  any  part  of  the  Assoc- 
ciation  and  I  am  expressing  only  opinions  but  I  know)  that  many 
members  of  the  Association  agree  with  me  that  the  sooner  the 
canning  industry  tells  the  ti’Uth  about  what  it  has,  the  better 
off  it  will  be. 

When  you  do  not  tell  the  truth,  someone  rumors,  large  packs 
are  always  exaggerated,  small  packs  arc  always  exaggerated, 
and  the  truth  is  not  known  until  the  damage  is  done.  Get  it 
out!  Get  it  over  with!  Let  the  distributors  know!  The  can¬ 
ners  themselves  should  not  carry  the  entire  burden.  The  dis¬ 
tributors  should  co-operate  with  the  canners  and  tell  the  truth 
about  their  stocks,  what  they  have,  what  is  unsold,  how  the 
business  corresponds  with  the  previous  year,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  healthier  and  a  much  happier  con¬ 
dition,  because  we  will  know  the  truth.  There  will  be  fewer 
problems  and  simpler  problems  if  there  will  be  a  co-operation 
between  the  canners  of  the  industry,  between  the  distributors, 
and  between  all  concerned. 

I  go  back  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  that  there  should  be  co-operation  between  all 
leaders  to  furnish  to  whatever  agency  may  be  employed  reliable 
information — nothing  more,  nothing  less,  than  the  truthl"  (Ap- 
pause.)  «• 


THE  WOMEN  WHO  CAN  PINEAPPLES 

A  BULLETIN  that  should  prove  of  much  interest 
to  canners  has  been  published  recently  by  the 
Women’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  bearing  the  title  “The  Employment  of  Women  in 
the  Pineapple  Canneries  of  Hawaii.”  This  report,  which 
was  written  by  Caroline  Manning,  gives  the  findings  of 
a  survey  made  by  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  three  can¬ 
neries  in  Honolulu  and  four  on  the  Island  of  Naui, 
which  together  canned  about  six-sevenths  of  the  1928 
pack  of  Hawaiian  pineapples. 

The  canners  extended  courteous  co-operation  in 
showing  their  canneries  and  fields  and  in  furnishing 
plant  records  not  only  on  the  wages  and  working  hours 
of  about  4,000  women  employed  during  the  peak  pe¬ 
riod,  but  upon  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  days  op¬ 
erated  and  the  numbers  employed  from  month  to  month 
throughout  the  year.  The  material  so  generously  fur¬ 
nished  was  illustrative  also  of  the  racial  distribution, 
age,  marital  status  and  schooling  of  the  women  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  canneries  were  found  to  be  models  of  modem 
equipment.  While  operated  more  or  less  continuously 
throughout  the  year,  they  had  their  greatest  peak  in 
the  summer.  The  problem  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
working  force  for  the  busy  season  was  solved  generally 
by  the  employment  of  large  groups  of  school  pupils  dur- 
in  their  summer  holidays. 


As  Hawaii  has  no  hour  law  for  women,  it  was  with 
considerable  interest  that  the  bureau  investigator  ex¬ 
amined  such  records  of  overtime  as  were  available  in 
the  canneries.  Overtime,  which  was  generally  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  and  allowed  for  all 
work-time  over  a  basic  10  hours  or  for  any  Sunday  em¬ 
ployment,  varied  strikingly  among  the  canneries. 

Six  canneries  supplied  the  bureau  with  overtime  rec¬ 
ords.  In  the  three  in  Honolulu,  90  per  cent  of  the 
women  had  worked  overtime.  In  two  of  these  the  over¬ 
time  was  less  than  5  hours  for  more  than  ine-tenths  of 
the  women,  but  in  the  third  plant  it  was  excessive,  prac¬ 
tically  half  the  women  working  at  least  10  hours  beyond 
the  scheduled  week. 

In  three  Maui  plants  reporting  on  overtime,  85  per 
cent  of  the  women  had  exceeded  their  regular  hours. 
In  two  of  these  the  overtime  was  less  than  5  hours  in 
the  month  for  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  women,  but 
in  the  third  plant  it  was  excessive,  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  women  working  at  least  40  hours  beyond  the 
scheduled  month. 

The  interpretation  of  wage  data  for  the  canneries  is 
very  difficult,  because  of  the  absence  of  cost-of-living 
budgets  for  the  working  women  in  the  islands,  making 
it  impossible  for  strangers  to  form  any  judgment  of 
how  adequately  waes  cover  living  expenses.  In  some 
respects  prices  are  as  high  if  not  higher  than  on  the 
mainland,  but  on  the  other  hand  certain  items,  such  as 
fuel  for  heating  purposes,  have  no  place  in  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  budget.  The  study  revealed  that  the  median  of 
earnings  in  Honolulu  for  a  week  of  peak  employment  in 
July,  1928,  was  $9.90 — half  the  women  receiving  more 
and  half  less  than  this  amount — and  that  the  median 
of  a  month’s  earnings  (July)  in  Maui  was  $20.75. 


TOMATOES— A  $50,000,000  CROP 

The  average  American  each  year  eats  about  18 
pounds  of  tomatoes  that  come  out  of  cans  and 
bottles,  according  to  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  To  appease  such  an  apetite  calls 
for  250,000  or  300,000  acres,  producing  an  annual  crop 
of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  tomatoes. 

Of  American  origin,  the  tomato  attracted  unfavor¬ 
able  attention  about  1800,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
branded  as  poisonous  and  was  avoided.  Later  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  love  apple,  it  found  favor  with  a  few  lovers 
of  delicacies  and  with  growers.  By  1887  the  total  pack 
of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  United  States  was  ,about 
3,000,000  easels  of  24  one-quart  cans  each.  Today  large 
quantities  of  tomatoes,  in  addition  to  the  million  or 
more  tons  grown  for  commercial  canners,  are  canned 
by  housewives..  The  total  tomato  crop,  valued  at  $50,- 
000,000  a  year,  ranks  third  among  our  vegetable  crops. 

Chief  among  the  states  that  grow  tomatoes  for  can¬ 
ning  are  Marlyand,  California,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Delaware,  New  York,  Utah,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia. 

Methods  of  growing  the  tomato  for  the  cannery  are 
outlined  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1233-F,  recently  revised, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  bulletin  contains  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  about  practices  in  communities  where  tomato 
growing  is  a  highly  specialized  industry. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No-Spill  Sealer 

** Bliss-Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

*  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

•  I  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Do  the  job  right. 


Peas  accurately  graded  make  a  better 
appearance  in  the  can  to  the  buying 
public. 

Why  not  add  this  appearance  and  low¬ 
er  sales  resirtance  to  your  peas. 

The  Hydro-Geard  Grader  will  give  your 
peas  this  appearance. 

Send  for  the  names  of  satisfied  users 
and  ask  them. 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 


1404-1410  I 
THAMES  STREET  I 
BALTIMORE  •  MD.  ] 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

BEO.W.  ZASTROW 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


SUBSCRIBER  writes: 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  afford  the 
expense  of  retail  work  for  the  account  of  a  distributor,  and 
this  year  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  retail  work 
of  this  nature  will  be  largely  wasted.  What  do  you  think?” 

Of  course  you  are  referring  to  the  establishment  of 
your  factory  label.  If  you  are  considering  or  have 
ever  considered  doing  retail  work  for  a  customer  who 
is  buying  his  canned  foods  under  his  private  label,  you 
are  doing  something  unusual  to  even  consider  selling 
the  goods  for  him  to  retail  customers  who  may  not 
even  be  able  to  buy  goods  packed  by  you  another  sea¬ 
son. 

Some  packers  do  this  but  it’s  a  gamble,  pure  and 
simple ! 

Now  you  have  it,  now  you  don’t,  that’s  the  way 
private  label  business  goes.  If  you  are  planning  on 
selling  your  own  label  to  retailers  for  the  account  of 
jobbers,  go  to  it ! 

The  packer  and  manufacturer  who  recognizes  his 
duty  toward  the  e.stablishment  of  his  labels  on  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  will  go  a  long  ways  tow'ard  their  prompt 
establishment  in  volume  sale  as  compared  to  the  can¬ 
ner  who  is  content  to  let  the  distributor  do  it. 

Now  tTiis  doesn’t  seem  right.  It  isnt  right;  still  it’s 
a  fact. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  this  is  true. 

The  wholesale  grocer  today  has  troubles  enough 
without  worrying  about  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able 
to  establish  a  canner’s  factory  label  fruit  or  canned 
vegetables  among  his  retail  customers. 

The  retailer  in  turn  has  demands  for  established 
brands  and  feels  he  must  carry  them. 

We  all  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  If  you  and 
I  were  retail  grocers,  we  would  certainly  stock  and 
push  canned  foods  demanded  by  our  trade,  and  we 
would  continue  to  stock  and  push  them  until  some  one 
came  to  us  and  proved  we  should  stock  and  push  some¬ 
thing  else. 

As  pointed  out  before,  the  wholesale  grocer’s  sales¬ 
man  today  has  a  lot  to  do  besides  selling  a  new  line  of 
canned  foods.  His  knowledge  of  any  new  line  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited;  he  may  have  had  no  experience  in  using 
the  line,  and  also  like  some  other  line  so  well  he  is  not 
interested  in  changing. 

The  most  a  canner  can  do  who  is  only  going  to  sell 
the  wholesaler  is  to  tell  his  product  story,  sample  the 
distributor’s  forces  liberally,  and  keep  in  as  close  con¬ 
tact  as  possible  with  them  after  the  first  sale  is  made. 
Then  his  line  or  item  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  competi¬ 
tion,  plenty  of  it,  from  all  other  items  previously  in  the 
jobber’s  stocks. 

The  ideal  way  to  introduce  your  label  if  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  through  exclusive  distributors,  is  to  send  a  man 


from  your  factory  to  work  with  salesmen  or  your  dis¬ 
tributor.  The  men  you  send  out  need  not  be  polished 
salesmen,  they  need  not  be  college  graduates;  but  if 
they  know  your  line,  that  is,  if  they  know  how  it  is 
grown,  harvested  and  packed,  they  can  sell  rings  around 
the  average  specialty  salesman  who  knows  only  selling 
and  who  has  not  had  any  factory  experience. 

Start  as  many  of  these  men  as  you  can  as  soon  as 
you  can  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  early  salesman  gets  the  business  just  as  the 
early  bird  gets  the  best  from  the  cherry  tree. 

Right  here  I  can  see  readers  saying,  “Not  this  year.” 
The  salesman  who  gets  on  the  retail  trade  early  this 
year  will  get  the  cream  of  the  business,  just  as  he  has 
always  gotten  it. 

Send  them  out  with  prices  reasonably  reduced  from 
your  opening  prices  last  year  and  you  will  be  sui*prised 
at  the  volume  of  business  they  will  produce  and  the 
support  they  will  receive.  1931,  above  all  years,  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  good  year  in  which  to  do  what  you 
think  is  best  and  right. 

But,  you  say,  “How  can  my  man  sell  to  the  retail 
trade  for  future  delivery  when  surplus  stocks  are  being 
offered  at  prices  lower  than  I  can  offer  on  my  future 
pack  ?” 

Do  you  really  worry  about  that?  I  don’t  think  you 
do. 

The  yearly  subscription  of  The  Canning  Trade  is 
S3.00  for  one  year.  I  suppose  you  might  buy  a  copy 
for  a  nickel  if  a  subscriber  had  no  use  for  it,  or  even 
five  copies  for  five  cents  if  the  covers  were  torn  off  or 
some  of  the  articles  were  missing. 

But  the  subscription  price  would  not  change.  Nor  the 
worth  of  the  journal  would  not  lessen  because  of  the 
fact  you  could  buy  small  lots  for  less. 

Any  canned  food  offered  for  future  delivery  at  fair 
prices,  when  cost  of  production  is  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  should  and  will  move  this  year  just  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  moved. 

You  must  not  continue  to  enjoy  hard  times  as  some 
people  “enjoy”  illness. 

You  know  some  folks  are  never  tired  of  telling  about 
their  aches  and  pains.  Some  day  they  are  going  to  find 
rut  they  are  sick,  but  it  won’t  be  from  aches  and  pains 
they  have  imagined.  It  will  be  because  competitors 
make  them  sick  by  the  inroads  they  make  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  should  have  gone  to  the  belly-achers. 

The  canner  today  w'ho  gets  in  line  for  more  business 
and  better  business,  is  going  to  stand  a  far  better 
chance  of  getting  it  than  is  the  canner  who  waits  until 
after  others  try  things  out  before  making  a  start,  and 
who  then  waits  to  see  how  business  is  going  to  start  off 
in  the  second  quarter  before  he  decides  just  what  he 
will  do. 


>^''TRADE^;^ 
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WISCONSIN 

Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 


CEDARBURG, 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Manufacturers  of 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


It  takes  “speedy”  machinery  these  days  to 
keep  the  production  costs  down,  especially 
when  hlling  small  sized  cans. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  filling  capacity  upwards  to  200  cans 
per  minute.  These  Hansen  Fillers  have  so 
few  parts  and  are  so  well  balanced  that  ap¬ 
parently  they  idle  along  at  highest  speeds, 
filling  each  can  accurately  and  all  cans 
uniformly. 

There  is  no  wasting  of  corn  by  Hansen 
Fillers.  Their  construction  is  such  that  they 
cannot  leak.  In  absence  of  cans  the  Filler 
automatically  stops,  thereby  preventing 
spill. 

A  positive  can  feed  and  smooth  can  de¬ 
livery  are  necessary  when  operating  at  high 
speeds.  All  Hansen  Fillers  are  equipped 
with  the  famous  Hansen  can-feed  worm 
and  the  discharge  discs  are  worm-gear 
driven.  What  could  be  smoother? 


Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
are  ideal  for  filling  Corn,  Soups,  Apple¬ 
sauce,  and  many  other  products.  The 
Filler  for  minimum  sized  cans  is  adaptable 
for  filling  all  sizes  from  number  fifty-fives 
to  number  threes  inclusive.  Another  Filler 
is  built  especially  for  number  ten  cans. 


Illustration  of  Filler  Completely  Taken  Apart 
tor  Cleaning 


Hansen  HIGH  SPEED  Com  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  been  operated  by  five  canning  companies  for 
two  years  at  speeds  from  195  to  250  cans  per  minute. 


HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 
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But  a  packer  making  reasonably  lower  prices  from 
those  on  which  he  opened  last  year  must  be  certain  he 
is  doing  so  only  with  "the  intention  of  packing  better 
canned  foods  this  year  than  he  did  last  season,  if  such 
a  thing  is  possible. 

It  is  true,  retail  selling  pressure  at  present  is  largely 
on  the  lower-priced  items  of  canned  food,  but  no  matter 
how  little  a  housewife  pays  for  a  can  of  corn,  peas  or 
tomatoes,  some  day  she  is  going  to  buy  another  can, 
and  if  there  is  a  decided  difterence  in  quality  between 
the  first  and  second  cans,  she  is  going  to  next  ask  for 
the  brand  which  suited  her  best. 

You  must  remember,  too,  the  great  majority  of  men 
and  women  who  are  still  gainfully  employed  are  those 
who  use  a  great  deal  of  food  from  cans.  On  every  hand 
they  read  and  hear  of  clothing,  shoes,  rents,  etc.,  which 
are  lower  than  they  were  last  year. 

The  clothing,  the  shoes,  wear  better  and  last  longer 
than  those  of  1930,  for  which  more  money  was  paid. 
In  many  cities  you  can  rent  a  house  for  $35.00  for 
which  the  rent  would  have  been  $50.00  twelve  months 
ago. 

With  all  these  examples  before  them,  the  housewives 
of  the  United  States  are  not  going  to  be  content  to  pay 
any  amount,  no  matter  how  little,  for  any  can  of  food 
and  find  its  quality  inferior. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Mapes  law  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  effective  as  of  the  end  of  this  year’s  pack. 

With  canner  after  canner  attempting  to  pack  the 
most  for  the  least  money,  some  must  change  their 
ideas  or  find  themselves  next  fall  with  an  output  which 
must  be  labeled  “Below  U.  S.  Standard.” 

Pack  quality  goods  in  1931,  price  them  fairly,  price 
them  below  last  years  opening  prices,  and  sell  them  to 
the  retail  trade  for  the  account  of  your  distributors. 

In  this  direction  lies  the  prompt  establishment  of 
your  factory  label. 

- - — .ji - 

MAX  AMS  INTRODUCES  “THE  SPEED  KING” 

A  New,  High  Speed,  Automatic  Square 
Can  Double  Seamer 

Following  the  great  strides  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  development  of  high,  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  for  round  Sanitary  cans  comes  the  pres¬ 
ent  amazing  advances  in  machinery  for  making  square, 
rectangular  and  irregular  shaped  cans  at  correspond¬ 
ingly  high  speeds  and  of  equally  fine  finish  and  uniform 
quality.  At  the  forefront  of  this  progress  is  The  May 
Ams  Machine  Company,  of  New  York,  which  announces 
a  new  double  seamer  which  will  seam  tops  and  bottoms 
to  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans  at  the  rate  of 
100  per  minute  on  cans  intended  for  liquids — food 
products,  oils,  insecticides,  etc. — and  at  the  rate  of  125 
per  minute  on  cans  to  be  used  for  dry  products  such  as 
teas,  coffees,  cocoa,  spices,  etc. 

Such  speed  as  this  has  never  before  been  approached 
for  other  than  round  cans,  and  is  the  result  of  inten¬ 
sive  research  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of  the 
Ams  engineering  staff.  The  “Speed  King,”  the  Ams 
high  speed,  automatic  square  can  double  seamer,  illus¬ 
trated  herewith,  is  an  entirely  new  conception  of  a 
double  seamer  for  this  purpose.  Every  feature  has 
been  refined  and  simplified  to  gain  speed  and  precision 
and  to  eliminate  delays,  spoilage  and  waste.  In  accord 
with  modern  conceptions  of  high-speed  production  ma¬ 
chinery,  noise  and  vibration  have  been  reduced  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  Ams  Speed  King  is,  without 


doubt,  the  juiciest,  smoothest  running  double  seamer 
of  its  type  on  the  market  and,  for  that  reason,  the' most 
efficient.  , 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  features 
of  this  new  machine  are:  Genuine  Ams  Clover  Leaf 
Seaming  Rollers,  the  roller  principle  invented  by  Ams 
engineers  and  used  throughout  all  Ams  double  seamers 
for  square  and  rectangular  cans.  This  type  of  roller 
has  proven  through  long  usage  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  producing  perfect,  uniform,  tight  seams.  The  mov¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  seaming  head  have  been  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  to  counteract  the  effects  of  centrifugal  force  as 
the  head  revolves,  reducing  vibration  and  insuring  the 
permanence  of  fine  roller  adjustment. 


The  AMS  SPEED  KING,  High  Speed,  Automatic 
Double  Seamer  for  Square  and  Rectangular  Cans. 

View  shows  seaming  head  swung  out  on  hinge  for 
quick  adjustment. 

The  seaming  head  is  mounted  on  a  swinging  arm 
which  allows  it  to  be  swung  out  from  the  machine  when 
adjustments  or  changes  from  one  size  of  can  to  another 
have  to  be  made.  This  makes  possible  the  quickest 
changing  and  adjustment  time  with  the  least  labor  and 
effort  of  any  double  seamer  of  this  type.  When  the  head 
is  swung  out  the  seaming  rollers  and  chuck  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  head  are  easily  accessible  without  re¬ 
moving  the  head  from  the  machine.  A  patent  has  been 
applied  for  on  this  feature.  ■  >  " 

The  automatic  can  body  feed  is  one  of  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  features.  Can  bodies  are  conveyed  to 'the  machine 
lying  down  and  are  uprighted  at  the  point  of  entry  into 
the  double  seamer  turret.  This  eliminates  all  possibility 
of  delay  and  spoilage  due  to  cans  toppling  over  on  the 
conveyor  or  becoming  damaged  as  they  are  pushed  into 
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They  said  that  it  couldn’t  be  done 


The  Scott-Carmichael  Washer-Elevator  is  more  than  a  proven  success.  It  is  a 
proven  necessity  to  the  Canner  who  wants  to  pack  quality  at  a  lower  cost.  May 
we  prove  it  to  you  ? 

MArTiS^AVE.  the  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 


Certified  Tomato  Seed 


There  has  been  such  a  persistant  call  for  Certified 
Tomato  Seed  that  this  year  we  induced  the  Government  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  certify  our  Tomito.  They  would 
not  certify  but  three  varieties  as  they  told  us  our  acreage  was 
so  large  they  would  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  three  varie¬ 
ties  this  year  and  they  chose  the  varieties  which  are  -  Mar- 
globe,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Bonny  Best.  We  hope  next 
year  they  will  certify  three  additional  varieties  as  well  as  the 
three  above.  This  seed  is  all  grown  right  here  and  is  as  fine 
stock  as  can  be  produced.  We  also  grow  as  you  know,  all 
other  varieties,  giving  them  the  same  care  as  in  the  past. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  Tomato  or  other  Seeds, 
if  our  traveler  does  not  call  upon  you,  please  write  us  for  prices. 

The  prices  on  the  three  above  named  varieties  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Seeds — 

Marglobe  $5.50  Greater  Baltimore  $4.00 
Bonny  Best  $4.00 

Our  Tomato  Seed  is  sold  only  in  Cardboard  Lithograph 
Sealed  Packages  of  1  /4  and  1  /  2  pounds,  all  marked  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed. 


FOUNDED  1784 

147  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  Pennsylvania 
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the  turret.  All  movements  on  the  Ams  body  feed  are 
positive  and  are  under  control  throughout.  This  also 
is  a  patented  Ams  feature. 

The  Ams  Speed  King  is  equipped  with  electro-mag¬ 
netic  controls  at  convenient  points  to  permit  instant 
stoppage  when  necessary.  Provision  is  made  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  machine  and  waste  of  cans  or  ends 
should  jams  or  delays  occur  at  any  point  from  intake  to 
discharge,  by  means  of  suitable  safety  devices. 

Speed  King  represents  the  culmination  of  a  dream 
which  became  a  reality.  It  is  that  rare  combination  of 
qualities  embodied  in  a  machine  of  sturdy  design  with 
simple,  efficient  movements  which  produces  double 
seams  of  such  high  quality  in  such  amazing  amounts. 


OREGON’S  10th  ANNUAL  CANNERS’  SCHOOL 
January  26  to  February  14,  1931 

The  program  for  the  Tenth  Annual  Canners’ 
School,  to  be  held  in  the  Horticultural  Products 
Building,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  has 
been  planned,  so  as  to  be  of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to 
attend. 

There  will  be  the  usual  courses  on  double  seamers, 
including  both  the  large  and  small  automatic  types  non¬ 
vacuum-closing  machines  used  for  cold-pack  or  fish 
canning. 

A  new  course  in  welding  is  being  added  this  year  to 
the  regular  work  for  those  interested.  This  work  was 
requested  by  many  in  attendance  last  year. 

Another  new  addition  is  shop  and  lathe  work.  This 
training  will  acquaint  those  taking  it  with  shop  pro¬ 
cedures  and  lathe  operation. 

The  judging  contest  as  carried  on  for  the  past  three 
years  will  be  given  again  and  suitable  prizes  offered. 
Registration 

The  Course  in  Double  Seaming  begins  Monday,  Jan- 
cary  26,  at  8  A.  M. 

The  Fruit,  Vegetable  and  Chicken  Canning  course 
begins  Monday,  February  2,  at  8  A  M. 

The  Fish  Canning  Course  begins  Monday,  February 
9,  at  8  A.  M. 

The  courses  listed  are  presented  with  as  little  con¬ 
flict  as  possible. 

Fees 

Registration  fee  for  the  course  is  $2.00;  laboratory 
fees  for  the  canning  work  are  $4.00,  making  a  total  of 
$6.00.  The  only  extra  charges  are  for  materials  in 
welding  and  shop.  These  fees,  however,  are  charged 
only  to  the  students  who  enroll  in  the  shop  and  welding 
courses. 

Board  and  Room 

Board  and  room  may  be  obtained  in  private  homes 
close  to  the  campus  Single  rooms,  $10  per  month,  week 
basis;  double  rooms,  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  week.  Board 
alone,  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  week;  board  and  room  to¬ 
gether,  $32.00  to  $35.00  per  month.  Luncheons  in  the 
new  Memorial  Union  Tea  Room  are  40c  and  55c,  while 
dining-room  accommodations  may  be  obtained  at  a 
nominal  charge. 

Students  desiring  room  accommodation  should  go  on 
arrival  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Shepard  Hall,  where  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  such  accommodations  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Double-Seaming  Course,  Jan.  26  to  Feb.  14,  1931 
The  double-seaming  course  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  the  Short  Course.  Instruction  is 
given  in  vacuum-closing  machines  suitable  for  cold- 


pack  and  fish  canning.  This  training  should  be,  and  is, 
one  of  the  important  phases  of  canning. 

This  course  of  instruction  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  experts  from  the  American  Can  Company,  who  have 
conducted  this  work  in  the  past. 

Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  work  done  on  clos¬ 
ing  machines  and  all  students  registered  can  compete. 
The  awarding  if  these  prizes  will  take  place  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  on  February  13  in  the  Memorial  Union. 

Fish  Canning  Course,  February  9  to  14,  1931 
The  fish  canning  course  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
yearly  short  course  given  in  canning.  To  meet  the 
many  demands  which  have  come  to  the  College  yearly 
for  instruction  in  canning  fish  this  course  has  been 
added. 

Lectures  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Ray  W. 
Clough,  well-known  investigator  from  the  National 
Canners  Research  Laboratory.  Lectures  given  by  Dr. 
Clough  will  cover  important  phases  of  packing  salmon, 
crab  and  clams. 

Important  subjects  such  as:  workmanship  in  pack¬ 
ing  ;  importance  of  quality ;  cleanliness  and  sanitation ; 
claims  for  foreign  matter;  changes  of  the  product  in 
storage;  daily  cutting  of  pack;  judging  the  canned 
product;  food  value  of  canned  salmon;  methods  of 
packing  clams  and  crabs,  and  many  other  important 
phases  of  the  industry  will  be  dealt  with. 

The  operation,  care  and  adjustment  of  vacuum  seal¬ 
ing  machines  will  be  under  the  direction  of  specialists 
from  the  American  Can  Company. 

Canners’  Course,  February  2  to  14,  1931 
Many  problems  confront  the  canners  during  their 
season’s  operations.  These  problems  will  be  discussed 
by  practical  men  as  well  as  by  the  instructors  at  the 
College.  Plans  have  been  outlined  to  include  many  in¬ 
teresting  discussions  dealing  with  methods  of  canning 
and  improving  those  products  which  are  being  handled 
in  all  Northwest  canneries. 

To  these  courses  will  be  added  a  course  on  canning 
chicken,  operation  of  retorts  and  type  of  equipment 
necessary  to  pack  this  commodity. 

- ^1 - 

PROGRAM  MARYLAND  CANNERS’  AND  FIELD 
MEN’S  SCHOOL 

Tuesday  Morning,  February  3rd,  1931 
9.00  A.  M. — “Looking  at  the  Industry” — Dr.  T.  B. 

Symons,  Director,  Extension  Service. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers 

Chairman — Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md. 

9.15  A.  M. — “The  Fertilizer  Requirements  of  Canning 
Crop  Soils  in  the  Tri-State  Sections” — Dr.  R.  P. 
Thomas,  Associate  in  Soil  Technology,  University 
of  Maryland. 

10.30  A.  M. — “Field  Tests  for  Plant  Food  Deficiencies” 
— Dr.  A.  L.  Whiting,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

1.00  P.  M. — Luncheon,  University  Dining  Hall. 

“Greetings” — Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  President,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

“Response” — ^Ralph  0.  Dulany,  President,  Tri- 
State  Packers’  Association. 

“Address” — Dr.  H.  J.  Patterson,  Dean  and  Direc¬ 
tor,  Maryland  Experiment  Station  and  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  February  3rd 
Chairman — E.  G.  Cover,  Easton,  Md. 

2.30  P.  M. — “The  Effect  of  Fertilizers  on  the  Yield  and 
Quality  of  Canning  Crops” — Dr.  V.  R.  Boswell, 
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Senior  Olericulturist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Soils” — Prof.  H.  H.  Zimmerley,  Horticulturist, 
.3.30  P.  M. — “The  Drought  Effects  of  1930  and  the  Pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Irrigation  for  Canning  Crops”— G.  A. 
Mitchell,  Associate  Irrigation  Engineer,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Discussion,  led  by  L.  M.  Goodwin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wednesday  Morning,  February  4th 
Soil  Management 

Chairman — S.  H.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md. 

9.00  A.  M. — “Proper  Soil  Management  for  Largest 
Yields  and  Maintenance  of  Fertility  of  Canning 
Crop  Soils” — Prof.  J.  E.  Metzger,  Agronomist, 
Maryland  Experiment  Station. 

10.00  A.  M. — “The  Importance  of  Organic  Matter  in 
Canning  Crop  Production” — Prof.  T.  C.  Johnson, 
Director,  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station. 

11.00  A.  M. — “Regulating  the  Acidity  of  Canning  Crop 
Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  February  4th 
General  Session 

Chairman — Henry  Whiteford,  Whiteford,  Md. 

130  P.M. — “The  Seed  Bean  Situation” — Dr.  Wm.  J. 
Zaumeyer,  Associate  Pathologist,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

2.15  P.  M. — “Canning  Crops  in  New  York  State” — Dr. 
F.  W.  Gcise,  American  Can  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

3  00  P.  M. — “Review  of  Insects  Affecting  Canning 
Crops” — P.  D.  Sanders,  Associate  Entomologist, 
University  of  Maryland. 

3  30  P.  M. — “Review  of  Diseases  Affecting  Canning 
Crops” — H.  A.  Hunter,  Canning  Crops  Pathologist, 
University  of  Maryland. 

4.00  P.  M. — “U.  S.  Grades  for  Canning  Crops” — F.  M. 
Shook,  Easton,  Md. 

Fertilizer  Exhibit 

An  exhibit  of  various  fertilizing  materials  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  mixtures  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
school. 

- - - 

INDIANA  CANNERS  FIELD  MEN  WILL  MEET 
AT  PERDUE 

The  men  responsible  for  Indiana’s  reputation  as 
the  producer  of  canned  corn,  tomatoes,  string 
beans  and  pumpkin  will  hold  their  fourth  annual 
meeting  at  Purdue  University  February  10-12.  The 
meeting,  sponsored  by  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  University  and  the  Indiana  Canners  Association, 
will  bring  together  canning  factory  operators,  field 
men  and  growers  from  all  parts  of  Indiana,  as  well  as 
a  number  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  other 
states. 

The  canners  and  the  growers  will  hold  separate  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  during  one-half  day  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  other  sessions  will  be  joint  meetings  of  the  two 
groups.  The  program,  which  is  being  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  MacGillivray,  of  Purdue,  has 
not  yet  been  announced,  but  he  has  given  assurance 
that  the  speakers  will  include  leading  authorities 
on  canning  and  the  production  of  canning  crops. 

The  attendance,  based  on  that  of  past  years,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  150  mark. 


BEN  GROTA  SALES  MANAGER  E.  D. 

WE  wish  to  announce  the  appointment  of  Ben 
Grota  as  Eastern  District  Sales  Manager,  han¬ 
dling  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  south  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  United  States. 
Under  his  directions  will  work  Max  Ailing,  headquar¬ 
ters  Berlin,  Wis. ;  Chris  L.  Steubing,  headquarters  630 


BEN  GROTA 

E.  Town  street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Bill  Hughes,  head¬ 
quarters  70  Troupe  street,  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
H.  R.  Harding,  2426  Lauretta  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  three  recent  additions  to  our  sales  force: 

Mr.  Chris  L.  Steubing  is  probably  known  to  the  trade 
as  an  old  Sprague-Sells  salesman,  and  will  have  the 
same  territory  he  had  when  working  for  the  Sprague- 
Sells  Company. 


BILL  HUGHES 

Mr.  Bill  Hughes  has  worked  for  years  as  an  engineer 
in  our  plant,  laying  out  various  canning  plants,  and  has 
also  had  three  years’  experience  working  in  canning 
factories. 

Mr.  Max  Ailing  is  also  one  of  our  engineering  depart¬ 
ment,  and  will  still  serve  in  the  capacity  of  engineer 
under  the  direction  of  our  Eastern  District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Grota. 
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Mr.  Ben  Grota,  who  recently  handled  our  central  dis¬ 
trict  sales,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  East¬ 
ern  District  Sales  Manager. 

This,  with  our  other  sales  force,  will  give  the  Berlin- 
Chapman  Company  a  coast-to-coast  sales  service. 

- ^ - 

CANNED  FRUIT  MARKET  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

HILE  total  imports  of  canned  fruits  into  Brit¬ 
ish  Malaya  decreased  during  the  first  half  of 
1930,  imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
appreciably,  according  to  information  furnished  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  a  report  dated  November 
8  from  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Carl  H.  Boeh- 
ringer,  at  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  This  in¬ 
crease  of  American  business  appears  to  be  paradoxical 
in  view  of  the  generally  depressed  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  British  Malaya  duirng  the  current  year. 
However,  local  importers  claim  that  stocks  of  Ameri¬ 
can  canned  fruits  were  exceedingly  low  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1929,  and  that  following  a  general  price  re¬ 
duction  early  in  1930  they  ordered  heavily  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  good  business  during  the  European  and  na¬ 
tive  holidays  in  January  and  February.  This  view  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  January  im¬ 
ports  of  American  canned  fruits  amounted  to  118,720 
pounds,  and  subsequent  monthly  imports  fell  during 
the  half  with  June  totaling  only  51,520  pounds.. 

Of  significance  to  American  canners  is  the  fact  that 
imports  from  the  British  Possessions  dropped  heavily, 
from  752,640  pounds  to  336,000  pounds.  A  very  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  this  represents  Australian  fruits, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  Australians  have  not  had 
a  very  profitable  half  year  in  this  market.  According 
to  trade  reports,  the  Australian  canners  cannot  hope 
to  dislodge  the  American  product  from  the  ever-com¬ 
manding  position  which  it  holds,  due  to  the  attractively 
labeled  pack,  and  also  because  the  fruit  is  admittedly 
superior  in  every  way.  Incidentally,  it  is  well  to  re- 
ber  that  certain  amounts  of  the  imports  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Possessions  represent  cheap  East  Indian  canned 
fruits,  for  consumption  by  the  Indian  population  of 
Malaya,  as  well  as  Chinese  fruits  from  Hongkong. 

The  following  table  gives  imports  of  canned  fruits 
into  British  Malaya  for  the  periods  under  review : 

Imports  Canned  Fruits  British  Maaya,  First  Half 
1929-1930 

Imports  Canned  Fruits,  British  Malaya,  First  Half,  1929-30 


United  Kingdom .  6,720  $1,885  13,440  $3,510 

British  Possessions....  336,000  23,662  752,640  53,211 

Europe  .  11,200  2,480  11,200  2,973 

United  States .  508,480  71,816  409,920  53,557 

Japan  .  64  .  84 

Others  . 1,292,480  77, <*73  1,408,960  81,630 


Total  imports . 2,1.54,880  $177,880  2,596,160  $194,965 

Total  exports .  754,880  43,022  629,440  49,177 


Net  imports . 1,400,000  $134,858  1,968,720  $145,788 


The  canned  fruits  market  of  British  Malaya  during 
the  first  half  of  1930  was  marked  by  a  good  demand 
during  January  and  February,  but  by  a  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  demand  during  the  remaining  months.  As 
prices  for  rubber  and  tin,  Malaya’s  all-important  ex¬ 
port  products,  dropped  continually  during  March, 
April,  May  and  June,  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
classes  was  curtailed. 

In  general  it  appears  that  business  during  the  latter 
half  of  1930  will  not  be  as  good  as  during  the  first  half, 
and  local  distributors  say  they  are  content  if  they  will 
l:e  able  to  keep  their  business  up  to  the  1929  average. 


DISTRIBUTION  DATA  GIVEN  IN  MORE  DETAIL 
FOR  METROPOLITAN  CITIES— CHICAGO 

By  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

IN  the  census  of  distribution  on  retail  trade  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  first  issued  for  a  larger  city,  is  revealed 
how  much  more  detailed  information  can  be  given 
for  the  metropolitan  cities.  Statistics  are  given  for 
16  specific  businesses  in  the  food  group  of  retail  stores, 
for  instance,  as  against  an  average  of  about  9  for  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
S/racuse,  New  York,  and  Seattle,  Spokane,  Everett, 
Bremmerton  and  Aberdeen,  Washington,  the  other 
cities  for  which  reports  had  bee  issued  on  December 
31st. 

The  annual  retail  volume  for  Chicago  is  about  $2,- 
000,000,000,  the  total  for  1929  being  $2,153,626,553. 
The  food  group  led  in  net  sales  with  a  total  of  $427,- 
534,870,  which  was  19.85  ver  cent  of  the  retail  volume. 
There  are  15,966  food  stores  in  Chicago,  and  their  total 
payroll  in  1929  was  $35,314,187.  The  full-time  em¬ 
ployes  totaled  20,242.  The  part  time  employes  are  not 
given  in  the  report  although  the  payroll  includes  their 
remuneration. 

The  detailed  figures  on  the  various  businesses  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Chicago  group  follow : 


frt  '—v 


Kinds  of  Business 

Xo.  of  stores 

Employes 
(full  time) 

Net  sales 
(1929) 

Stocks  on  hand  enc 
of  year  (at  cost 

Salaries  and 
wages  (total) 

('"andy  stores,  nut  stores . 

2r.t 

ir..'-) 

Dollars 

4,977,182 

Dollars 

164,379 

Dollars 

664,613 

Oonfertionerv  stores  . 

.2,112 

1,176 

21,918,710 

1,377,763 

1,604,462 

Butter,  cheese,  milk . 

.  100 

3,173 

38,289,091 

245,565 

9,544,549 

EgR-s  and  poultry . 

.  41 

42 

728,879 

10,686 

47, .597 

Delicatessen  stores  . 

.1,119 

612 

19,243,632 

1,313,569 

691,352 

Fruits  and  vesetables . 

.  990 

816 

18,394,305 

459,465 

1,266,054 

(Irocery  stores  . 

6.166 

156,641,210 

8,148,752 

8,030,609 

Groceries  with  meats  and 
fish  . 

.l,fi00 

2,082 

45,876,786 

2,563,036 

3,321,217 

Fish  markets  . 

.  2fi.a 

129 

3,970,476 

92,227 

226,83!J 

.Meat  markets  . 

.2,3.28 

3,023 

84,026,028 

1,331,390 

6,175,221 

Meat  markets  with  frro<-eriea  60!1 

988 

23,296,400 

975,627 

1,772,142 

.Milk  dealers  . 

.  32 

211 

2,935,754 

22,267 

536,868 

Coffee,  teas  and  spices,  ex¬ 
clusively  . 

..  26 

337 

3,020,309 

256,6.30 

794,795 

General  food  stores . 

..  21 

15 

3.50,935 

30,561 

23,672 

Bakeries  . 

..  137 

370 

3,185,039 

52,995 

425,327 

Caterers  . . 

4 

117 

680,131 

33,734 

188,871 

-4- 


TO  CHECK  EROSION  OF  ARABLE  LAND 

By  establishing  stations  to  check  erosion  of  farm 
land,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has 
taken  steps  to  eliminate  a  source  of  loss  which 
has  cost  farmers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  states  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau, 
in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1930,  just  mside  public  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Department’s  summary  of  Dr.  Knight’s  report 
follows : 

Provision  of  a  practical  working  inventory  of  this 
country’s  soil  fertility  resources,  based  on  a  thoroughly 
scientific  classification  of  agricultural  land  according 
to  its  productivity,  by  means  of  soil  surveys,  is  im¬ 
portant  to  American  farmers. 

Readjustment  in  Progress — At  present  and  for  the 
immediate  future  the  information  provided  by  the  soil 
survey  has  peculiar  value  because  of  the  readjustment 
which  is  taking  place  in  agriculture,  and  because  this 
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Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


LABELS 


— a»  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


“Your  bean  cutting 
troubles  will  be  over 

when  you  install  a  TOWNSEND" 


If  you  need  a  Bean  Cutter  this 
year,  please,  write  or  wire  ut 
NOW—  this  year  we  cannot 
guarantee  prompt  deliveries  at 
the  last  moment,  because  of  the 
volume  of  business  we  are  book¬ 
ing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  anticipate  your 
requirements. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


(Succetsort  to  Z.  P.  Towntend  tho  original  patentee) 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


HUSKER 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


** Quality  Has  No  Substitute” 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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is  the  information  upon  which  inevitably  the  future 
land  classification  must  be  based. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1930,  more  than  20,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  27  States  and  Territories  were  mapped 
by  the  soil  survey,  bringing  the  total  agricultural  land 
now  mapped  by  the  Bureau  to  more  than  800,000,000 
acres.  This  information  favors  the  most  effective  use 
of  his  land  by  the  farmer,  and  the  utilization  for  for¬ 
estry’’  and  grazing  of  marginal  and  submarginal  lands, 
which  are  now  increasing  the  unprofitable  crop 
surpluses. 

The  Bureau  by  establishing  soil-erosion  prevention 
stations  during  the  past  year  began  to  combat  ef¬ 
fectively  the  most  destructive  force  which  threatens 
the  future  prosperity  of  American  agriculture — erosion 
by  rainwash  and  gullying,  which  annually  has  removed 
from  the  farm  lands  of  the  United  States  plantfood 
with  an  estimated  value  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Stations  for  soil  erosion  prevention  were  located  in 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  many  farmers  have  already  come  to  the 
stations  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Dr.  Knight  reports 
plans  for  soil-saving  and  water-conservation  schools 
at  the  regional  stations  to  spread  as  widely  and  rapidly 
as  possible  practical  methods  of  soil-erosion  prevention. 

^tter  Fertilizer  Provided — Better  and  cheaper  fer- 
tiizers  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before  have  be¬ 
come  available  to  farmers  within  the  past  few  years 
and  the  fertilizer  industry  has  been  revolutionized  by 
the  processes  of  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
for  making  concentrated  fertilizers — developments  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  through  its 
Fixed  Nitrogen  Laboratory  and  Experimental  work  at 
Arlington  farm,  has  played  a  leading  part. 

Ways  in  which  the  Bureau  is  improving  the  process 
of  fixing  nitrogen  from  the  air,  methods  of  making 
urea,  and  processes  by  which  the  most  important  con¬ 
stituents  of  plant  food — nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  pot¬ 
ash — al’e  combined  more  effectively  into  single  grains 
of  fertilizer  for  better  distribution  to  crops,  are  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  past  year. 

To  free  American  farmers  from  their  present  de¬ 
pendence  upon  foreign  supplies  of  potash,  for  which 
they  now  pay  approximately  $23,000,000  annually  as 
delivered  at  Atlantic  Seaboard,  the  Bureau  is  seeking 
methods  by  which  large,  domestic  supplies  of  potash 
materials  can  be  converted  into  fertilizer  cheaper  than 
the  imported  product.  These  methods  are  meeting 
with  increasing  success,  says  Dr.  Knight,  and  the 
current  annual  production  of  potash  salts  within  the 
United  States  has  now  reached  a  total  of  more  than 
100,000  tons  with  a  value  of  $3,000,000. 

Crop  Utilization — Methods  of  profitably  utilizing 
farm  crops  for  new  commercial  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  will  meet  the  present  needs  of  agriculture  better 
than  producing  bigger  farm  crops,  and  adding  to  the 
crop  surpluses  now  faced  by  agriculture. 

From  a  purely  economic  standpoint  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  utilize  the  oil,  the  protein  and  the  coarser 
parts  of  wheat  than  to  grow  an  additional  bushel  of 
wheat  per  acre ;  it  is  more  important  to  utilize  the  cull 
fruits  or  vegetables,  the  undersized,  the  oversized,  the 
odd-shaped  product  which  is  not  acceptable  in  ordinary 
commerce,  than  to  develop  new  orchards  and  produce 
additional  yields  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

A  majority  of  the  131  major  lines  of  inquiry,  and 
of  the  559  subprojects  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  have 
as  their  principal  object  the  more  complete  and  profit¬ 
able  utilization’  of  products  of  the  farm,  ranch  and 
orchard. 


The  work  of  the  Bureau’s  Chemical  and  Technological 
Research  unit,  ranges  from  the  production  of  organic 
acids  by  fermentation  methods  to  the  technic  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sugars,  vegetable  oils,  proteins,  insecticides, 
fungicides,  tanning  materials  and  a  variety  of  other 
products.  It  includes  practical  research  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  farm  and  industrial  wastes  and  naval  stores  and 
studies  in  food  preservation  and  in  food  deterioration 
and  spoilage.  It  includes  work  on  crop  chemistry,  on 
fruit  and  vegetable  chemistry,  and  studies  of  spontan¬ 
eous  combustion  of  farm  products  which  reaches  be¬ 
yond  the  agricultural  field  to  afford  protection  against 
fire  and  dust  explosions  in  factories  which  employ  a 
million  people  and  produce  goods  valued  at  several 
billion  of  dollars. 

- - 

CANNING  CROPS  WORK  RECEIVES  WIDE 
ATTENTION 

U  m  yrOST  of  the  principal  canning  states  from  the  Pacific 
I Coast  to  Maine  have  requested  information  froAi  the 
'^•^■^■pennsylvania  De’^artment  of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
system  of  buying  and  selling  canning  crops  under  state  inspec¬ 
tion,  undei’taken  here  for  the  first  time  four  years  ago,”  says  D. 
F.  James,  supervising  inspector  for  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

“Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  movement  to 
standardize  canning  crops,  which  has  now  assumed  nationwide 
and  worldwide  attention,”  Mr.  James  explains. 

“A  request  was  received  some  months  ago  by  the  Department 
from  the  U.  S.  of  Soviet  Russia  for  the  details  of  this  method 
of  handling  canning  crops.  Two  requests  have  recently  been 
sent  to  the  Pensylvania  canning  industry  for  speakers  at  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  at  Chicago  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 

“Recently  delegations  of  apple  growers  and  canners  from  the 
apple  belt  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  visited  canneries  in 
Pennsylvania  to  view  the  purchasing  of  apples  under  state  in¬ 
spection  in  actual  operation.  The  visitors  were  impressed  with 
the  system  as  being  the  most  equitable  method  of  marketing  the 
crop  of  canning  apples,  and  stated  that  plans  will  be  made  to 
handle  canning  apples  next  year  in  the  Piedmont  States  under 
a  system  similar  to  that  used  in  Pennsylvania. 

“The  first  cannery  grading  in  Pennsylvania  was  carried  on  in 
1927,  when  235,000  pounds  of  tomatoes  were  classified  by  state 
inspectors.  This  system  of  handling  canning  crops  has  grown 
in  four  years  to  the  point  where  in  1930  over  50,000,000  pounds 
of  apples,  beans,  cherries,  tomatoes  and  grapes  for  gapejuice 
manufacture  were  classified  by  Pennsylvania  inspectors.” 

- * - 

THE  DANGERS  OF  CROP  EXCESSES 
By  Roy  Irons. 

IN  fcllowing  the  authorized,  leg’alized  Federal  Farm 
Board  one  observes  that  the  most  outstanding  ideas 
they  advocate  for  agricultural  relief  is  to  retard 
acreage  in  the  general  farm  crops. 

Ford  says,  “It  is  not  over-production — it  is  under¬ 
consumption.”  Whichever  way  it  may  be,  it  is  a  serious 
affair  for  the  farmers.  Such  instructions  coming  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  causes  the  farmer  to  cast 
about  to  plant  substitute  crops,  and  where  there  is  a 
pickle  or  kraut  packer  or  a  canner  of  vegetables,  he 
turns  to  those  crops  for  relief. 

Owing  to  the  modem  equipment  the  farmer  is  able 
to  produce  volume.  It  has  been  pointed  out  population 
has  gone  from  the  farm  into  the  cities.  A  few  years 
aw  it  was  felt  this  would  cause  farm  crops  to  be  very 
high.  However,  with  the  slightly  less  habitation  of  the 
farms,  a  volume  has  been  produced.  With  business  in 
the  cities  more  or  less  slack,  there  will  be  more  man¬ 
power  going  toward  agriculture  in  1931,  and  this  will  be 
another  factor  that  will  increase  production.  In  view 
of  these  conditions,  especially  the  policy  being  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Farm  Board  to  reduce  acreage  on  major 
crops,  it  is  believed  that  no  serious  difficulties  will  be 
experienced  generally  in  obtaining  vegetable  crop  acre- 
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Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


At  The 


1042 


Chicago  Convention 

we  showed  something  new  in  the  Bean 
Cutter  Line. 


An  automatic  feeding  Cutter  into  which  the 
beans  can  be  dropped  and  the  machine  auto¬ 
matically  straightens  them  out  and  feeds 
them  thru  to  the  knives. 

We  want  you  to  know  this  machine.  Ask 
about  its  capacity.  Beats  any  other  machine 
known  in  that  respect. 

Write  for  particulars. 


The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  its 
celebrated  ear  placing  and  gauging  device.  The  most  positive 
ear  placer  and  gauging  device  in  use.  It  places  the  ears  at  the 
proper  place  and  does  not  clog  up  or  waste  corn. 

Mechanically,  the  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is 
its  husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model  husker  is  equipped  with 
all  steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest,  most  durable 
and  most  dependable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our 
latest  model  husker  are  made  much  longer  than  other  husking 
rolls,  therefore,  they  have  greater  husking  capacity. 

It  will  Pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  •  giving  full 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  order  any  other  husker. 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOOaS  FOVNBBT  k 
MACHINE  CO.,  BtA. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Manufacturers 
Com  Hnsklngr  MacUnes 
Cora  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  drain  Cora  Cntters 
labeling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 
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prepared  vegetables — viz.,  the  canning  industries  will 
age.  There  may  be  isolated  cases.  It  is  felt  this  is 
likely  to  prove  serious  for  the  packers  and  canners  of 
again  over  contract  their  1931  acreage. 

Government  statistics  of  1929  have  been  quite  gen¬ 
erally  broadcasted  and  published  on  acreage  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetable  crops  for  canning  purposes. 
(Note:  The  1931  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Industry  will 
give  all  these  figures  under  the  one  cover.) 

Each  vegetable  industry,  such  as  peas,  corn,  pickles, 
kraut,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  have  statistics  at 
hand  to  figure  out  and  estimate  consumption  of  each 
product  and  can  arrange  their  acreage  accordingly. 
Probably  being  unable  to  do  this  collectively,  it  falls 
upon  each  canner  or  packer  to  start  his  own  fight  or 
make  his  own  plans  to  prevent  over-production. 

It  seems  under  the  present  situation,  because  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  no  “farm  board”  to  direct  them,  the  only 
policy  each  firm  can  pursue  is  to  contract  such  acreave 
based  on  this  five-year  average  of  sales.  If  a  canner 
takes  on  acreage  beyond  this  period,  he  is  contracting 
a  hazard  that  will  likely  impair  his  profits  and  distract 
from  his  ability  as  a  successful  executive. 

It  has  been  stated  a  good  way  to  keep  down  acreage 
is  to  keep  down,  prices  for  the  raw  product.  It  is  not 
desired,  of  course,  to  ostracise  the  farmer,  but  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  is  creating  a  new  condition  which  the 
canning  industry  will  have  to  meet  for  self  preserva¬ 
tion. 

The  Farm  Board  pegged  prices  on  wheat,  endeavoring 
to  stabilize  the  market,  and  they  set  the  peg  too  high 
and  made  a  bad  mess  of  things.  They  have  been  caught 
with  a  lot  of  wheat  on  hand,  but  are  better  financed 
than  the  canner,  as  they  have  the  Federal  Treasury 
behind  them  to  keep  them  from  going  “busted.” 

It  is  said  owing  to  cheap  prices  of  major  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  there  will  be  plenty  of  acreage  and  the  results  will 
prove  disastrous  to  the  canner  who  goes  out  and  pegs 
prices  gn  the  canning  crops  and  gets  it  too  high  (he 
does  not  have  a  U.  S.  Treasury  to  back  him  up) .  There¬ 
fore,  the  experience  of  the  Farm  Board  should  be  a  les 
son  to  the  canner  or  packer. 

The  canner  who  goes  out  and  gets  big  acreage  think¬ 
ing  everyone  else  is  playing  short,  is  only  “kidding” 
himself. 

Hence,  it  is  to  be  remembered  we  are  passing  through 
a  depression  and  the  people  are  conserving,  and  such 
times  do  not  warrant  speculation.  There  will  likely  be 
some  carry-over  in  some  lines  that  will  be  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  us  next  year.  Each  firm  will  do  well  only  if 
it  delves  deeply  into  all  factors  and  packs  according  to 
sales,  and  does  not  peg  too  high  a  price  and  contract 
more  acreage  than  he  can  profitably  manufacture  and 
merchandise. 

- ^ - 

CATALOG  OF  STEEL  STOOLS,  ETC. 

HE  Angle  Steel  Stool  Company,  of  Plain  well, 
Michigan,  manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of 
Factory  and  Office  Steel  Equipment,  announces 
a  new  32-page  condensed  edition.  Catalog  M-S,  which 
they  will  gladly  mail  to  interested  parties. 

This  32-page  catalog  contains  a  complete  shewing  of 
their  regular  Steel  Equipment  line,  besides  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  thirty  new  patterns  created  to  meet  up- 
to-date  demands. 

The  catalog  is  8V^:»xll  inches  in  size,  illustrating  six 
items,  with  detailed  description  and  prices  to  each  page. 
A  valuable  booklet  to  keep  in  your  files  for  reference 
use. 


COMMITTEE  PROPOSES  DEFINITIONS  OF 
BREADS,  TOMATO  JUICE  AND  SIRUP 

The  Foods  Standards  Committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Association  of  Officia  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemists,  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  Officials  and  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  has  proposed  definitions  for  two  products 
hitherto  not  defined,  whole  wheat  bread  and  tomato 
juice,  and  has  suggested  a  revised  and  amended  defini¬ 
tion  for  sorghum  sirup,  W.  S.  Frisbie,  of  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  announced.  The  committee  has  also 
proposed  revisions  of  the  existing  definitions  for  white 
bread,  milk  bread,  raisin  bread,  rye  bread  and  Boston 
brown  bread.  In  the  bread  schedule  the  revisions  in¬ 
volve  no  material  changes  except  in  the  definitions  for 
milk  bread  and  Boston  brown  bread,  Mr.  Frisbie 
states. 

The  committee  invites  criticisms  and  suggestions 
from  food  officials,  the  trade,  consumers  and  all  others 
interested  regarding  the  proposed  definitions.  Com¬ 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Food  Standards  Committee,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  should  reach 
him  not  later  than  March  31,  1931. 

Some  of  the  proposed  definitions  follow: 

Whole  wheat  bread,  entire  wheat  bread,  Graham 
bread  is  the  product  of  loaves  or  smaller  units  obtained 
by  baking  a  leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of  whole 
wheat  fiour,  potable  water,  edible  fat  or  oil,  sugar 
and  or  other  fermentable  carbohydrate  substance,  salt 
and  yeast,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  milk  or  a 
milk  product,  of  diastatic  and/or  proteoljrtic  ferments, 
and  of  such  limited  amounts  of  unobjectionable  salts 
as  serve  solely  as  yeast  nutrients.  It  contains,  one 
hour  or  more  after  baking,  not  more  than  38  per  cent 
of  moisture. 

Milk  bread  is  the  product,  in  the  form  of  loaves  or 
smaller  units,  obtained  by  baking  a  leavened  and 
kneaded  mixture  of  flour,  milk  or  its  equivalent,  edible 
fat  or  oil,  sugar  and  or  other  fermentable  carbohy¬ 
drate  substance,  salt  and  yeast,  with  or  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  diastatic  and  or  proteolytic  ferments,  and  of 
such  limited  amounts  of  unobjectionable  salts  as  serve 
solely  as  least  nutrients.  The  flour  ingredients  may 
include  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  other  edible  farina¬ 
ceous  substance.  The  milk  may  be  replaced  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  its  equivalent  in  whole  milk  solids  and 
potable  water  in  the  proportions  normal  to  milk.  Milk 
bread  contains,  one  hour  or  more  after  baking,  not 
more  than  38  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Boston  Brown  Bread  is  the  product,  commonly  in  the 
form  of  cylindrical  leaves,  obtained  by  steaming  or 
baking  a  leavened  mixture  of  rye  flour  or  meal,  corn 
meal  and  a  wheat  flour,  with  molasses,  salt,  milk  or  a 
milk  product,  with  or  without  potable  water  and  with 
or  without  raisins.  Leavening  is  commonly  effected 
through  the  use  of  baking  powder,  or  of  sodium  bicar¬ 
bonate  and  sour  milk. 

Tomato  juice  is  the  clean,  sound  product  consisting 
of  the  juice  and  pulp  of  raw  or  cooked  ripe  tomatoes 
from  which  the  skins,  seeds  and  cores  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Sorphum  Sirup  is  the  sirup  obtained  by  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  concentration  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  sor¬ 
ghum  and  contains  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  water 
nor  more  than  6.25  per  cent  of  ash  calculated  on  a  dry 
basis. 
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HERE’S  A  NEW  AID  TO 
SPEEDIER  HUSKING 


All  users  know  that  the  capacity  of  Peerless 
Super  Huskers  is  limited  only  by  the  speed 
of  the  feeders — that  Super  Huskers  will  turn 
out  cleanly-husked,  perfectly-butted  corn  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  fed. 

But  feeders  are  human.  A  few  cents  an  hour 
won’t  make  them  work  at  topmost  speed  for 
every  hour  of  every  day,  and  the  tremendous 
reserve  capacity  of  Super  Huskers  has  been 
left  untapped.  From  now  on  though,  canners 
will  be  able  to  get  utmost  husking  capacity  all 
of  the  time.  Sprague-Sells  have  devised  a  new 
counter  piecework  system — aptly  named  the 
Huskmore — which  in  speed,  smoothness  of 
operation,  accuracy,  stimulation  of  feeders, 
and  economy  to  the  canner  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  previous  piecework  systems. 

In  the  cannery  in  which  the  very  first  complete 
Huskmore  system  was  installed,  a  day  in  and  day 
out  average  speed  over  16  working  days  of  2  tons 
per  hour  per  Super  Husker  was  maintained,  and 
on  one  particular  day  the  installation  turned  out 
nearly  2  1/3  tons  per  hour  per  Super  Husker. 
Think  what  this  would  mean  if  your  Supers  were 
fed  as  fast!  Probably  your  feeders  would  do  even 
better  because  these  figures  were  attained  in  spite 
of  a  25%  time  loss  from  stops  to  avoid  overload¬ 
ing  the  inspection  table  with  drought-marred  com. 
You  can  lower  your  husking  costs  and  make  your 
help  as  interested  in  high  speeds  as  you  are  by 
installing  the  Huskmore  system  this  year.  Why 
not  work  details  out  with  Sprague-Sells  today? 


The  / 
KUSKMORE 
Counter 
System 


The  Huskmore  system  starts  with  the 
counters  themselves.  As  each  ear 
passes,  a  bronze  trip  actuates  an  en¬ 
closed  make-and-break  mechanism 
carried  on  a  combined  bracket  and 
terminal  box  above  the  Super 
Husker  feed  table.  The  arrangement 
of  these  parts — a  new  departure  in 
counter  design — is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  careful  planning  by 
Sprague-Sells  engineers  to  achieve 
infallible  accuracy  and  long  life 
without  hair-trigger  adjustments. 

BX  cable  carries  electric  impulses 
from  the  terminal  boxes  to  Veeder- 
Root  counter  dials  (one  to  each 
feeder  station),  which  are  mounted 
on  a  central  board  placed  in  any 
convenient  part  of  the  cannery. 

Readings  of  the  board  are  taken  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily,  and  each  feeder  is 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  ears 
he  husks.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a 
bonus  to  the  top  feeders  of  the  day 
to  further  stimulate  production. 


With  the  fullest  sense  of  responsibility,  Sprague-Sells 
unhesitatingly  recommend  adoption  of  the  Huskmore 
system  by  every  corn  canner  interested  in  cutting  husk¬ 
ing  costs.  You  can  use  the  Huskmore  system  with  any 
type  of  Super  Husker  installation. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


308  W.  Washinston  St. 


Chicago/  Illinois 
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SWEET  POTATOES  SECOND  LARGEST  OF 
TRUCK  CROPS 

Recent  Government  research  shows  that  sweet 
potatoes  have  several  unusual  features  placing 
them  high  in  the  list  of  valuable  foods,  according 
to  an  oral  statement  Dec.  18  by  D.  Breese  Jones,  princi¬ 
pal  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
Experiments  show,  he  said,  that  sweet  potatoes  are 
primarily  an  energy  food.  The  edible  portion  of  raw 
sweet  potato,  he  pointed  out,  has  an  average  fuel  value 
of  570  calories,  approximately,  whereas  the  white 
potato  has  an  average  fuel  value  of  385  calories  per 
pound.  The  following  additional  information  was  also 
furnished  by  Mr.  Jones : 

Sweet  potatoes  contain,  on  an  average,  18  per  cent, 
starch  and  from  4.5  per  cent,  sugar.  A  characteristic 
of  the  sweet  potato  is  that  it  is  rich  in  diastase,  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  changes  starch  to  sugar.  At  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures  the  diastase  shows  but  little  activity,  but  at 
55  degrees  to  65  C.  the  sugar  formation  is  extremely 
rapid.  Frequently  when  sweet  potatoes  are  cooked 
nearly  all  the  starch  is  changed  into  sugar.  There¬ 
fore,  sweet  potatoes  are  really  a  saccharin  rather  than 
a  starchy  food. 

High  in  Protein  Content — As  compared  with  other 
root  vegetables  sweet  potatoes  rank  high  in  protein, 
containing  an  average  of  about  2  per  cent.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  contain  even  more  than  3.5  per  cent.  In  nutrition 
the  quality  of  the  protein  as  well  as  the  quantity  must 
be  considered.  The  sweet  potato  protein  has  but  re¬ 
cently  been  isolated  and  studied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils.  This  protein  was  found  to  be  a 
good  source  of  some  of  the  acids  which  are  known  to 
be  essential  to  the  growth  and  satisfactory  nutrition  of 
animals  and  which  are  lacking  in  the  protein  of  some 
seeds  and  grains.  Sweet  potatoes  are  richer  than  white 
potatoes  in  true  protein. 

Other  investigations  show  that  the  vitamin  content 
of  swe^t  potatoes  is  an  imix)rtant  consideration  in 
their  food  value.  With  the  exception  of  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes  are  distinguished  from  other  commonly  used 
edible  roots  and  tubers  by  their  high  content  of  vitamin 
A.  They  contain  enough  vitamin  A  to  justify  classify¬ 
ing  them  with  the  leafy  vegetables  as  a  source  of  this 
vitamin.  Yellow  sweet  potatoes  contain  more  of  this 
vitamin  than  the  white  varieties.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
also  a  good  source  of  vitamin  B  (using  the  old  termin¬ 
ology)  and  vitamin  C.  Sweet  potatoes  can  serve  as  a 
source  of  antiscorbutic  food  when  fruit  and  green 
vegetables  are  not  readily  available.  However,  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made  for  loss  of  vitamins  in  cooking. 

Second  of  Truck  Crops — Further  experiments  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  have  shown  that,  when 
properly  dried,  sweet  potatoes  can  be  ground  into  a 
meat  or  flour  which  can  be  preserved  indefinitely  and 
does  not  lose  its  flavor  when  used  in  making  pies  and 
custards.  Sweet  potato  flour  can  be  used  as  a  bread 
improver,  for  a  substantial  increase  in  loaf  volume  oc¬ 
curs  when  about  V/y  Per  cent,  of  sweet  potato  flour  is 
added  to  the  wheat  flour,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  stan¬ 
dards  in  color,  taste  or  texture. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  also  worked 
out  a  sweet  potato  syrup. 

In  view  of  the  new  knowledge  of  the  food  value 
of  the  sweet  potato,  and  the  new  products  from  them, 
the  rapid  increase  in  their  use  may  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Sweet  potatoes  have  already  risen  to  second 
place  among  the  important  truck  crops  of  the  United 
States,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  white  potato  in 


amount  produced  and  consumed.  They  are  one  of  the 
principal  foods  in  the  Southern  States,  where  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000,060  acres  are  devoted  to  their  commercial 
cultivation  while  almost  as  many  more  are  raised  on 
small  farms  or  in  home  gardens.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
now  available  over  a  long  period,  due  to  improved 
methods  of  storing. 


HEEKIN  PLANS  FOR  INCREASED  BUSINESS 
THE  COMING  YEAR 

CERTAIN  of  the  ever-growing  future  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  The  Heekin  Can  Company,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  business,  have 
again  expanded  their  operations  by  the  construction  of 
an  additional  plant.  This  new  plant,  modem  through¬ 
out,  is  four  stories  in  height  and  occupies  some  60,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Heekin  Can  Company 
necessitated  the  construction  of  a  similar  addition  only 
two  years  ago.  Again,  in  spite  of  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  past  year,  their  natural  growth  and 
the  increased  business  that  invariably  follows  each 
period  of  depression,  made  it  necessary  to  erect  the  new 
building  now  under  construction. 

The  new  plant,  located  in  Norwood,  0.,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  like  all  of  the  Heekin  factories,  will  be  mod¬ 
ern  throughout — each  floor  to  be  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  designed  to  withhold  four  hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  The  top  floor  has  been  constructed  to  bear 
the  weight  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  machinery,  as  it 
is  here  the  complete  manufacture  of  the  can  ends  will 
be  seen.  These  will  be  automatically  conveyed  to  the 
second  and  third  floors,  which  will  be  exclusively  used 
for  storage.  This  extensive  conveyor  system  is  just 
one  of  the  many  labor-saving  installations  of  this 
building.  Another  interesting  feature  is  a  double  rail 
track  leading  into  the  building  proper,  permitting 
under-cover  loading  of  cans  and  disposition  of  scrap 
through  shutes  directly  into  the  cars.  The  first  floor 
provides  additional  storage  space  for  cans.  This  new 
addition  represents  an  increase  of  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  the  Heekin  plants. 


DEMAND  FOR  CANNED  BANANA  LEAVES 

People  who  have  lived  in  tropical  countries  and 
who  are  now  resident  in  the  United  States  (prin¬ 
cipally  in  New  York)  create  a  demand  there  for 
canned  banana  leaves,  according  to  information  fur¬ 
nished  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  American 
Trade  Commissioner  J.  R.  McKey.  These  banana  leaves 
are  used  as  wrappers  for  various  food  products  during 
the  cooking  process.  Mixtures  of  rice  or  com  meal  with 
chopped  meat,  or  sweets,  of  the  nature  of  sweet  pud¬ 
dings,  made  from  Casava,  cocoanut  milk,  or  any  of  a 
hundred  other  roots,  fruits  or  seeds,  are  so  wrapped, 
then  dropped  into  a  pot  and  boiled.  This  wrapping  con¬ 
serves  the  flavors  and  juices,  which  would  be  at  least 
in  part  dissipated  if  the  foods  were  boiled  in  direct 
contact  with  water. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

February  2-3,  1931 — ^Tennessee  Canners,  Hotel  Noel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

February  18th-19th,  1931 — Virginia  Canners,  Hotel 
Patrick  Henry.  Roanoke,  Va. 
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Name, 


Address 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forkfuls  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even 
feeding  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Ham- 
achek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  efficiency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching. 
Longer  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forkfuls  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkfuls  that  can  enter  between  the  distributor 
and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automatically  according  to  the  size  of 
the  forkfuls  of  vines.  The  specially  designed 
feeding  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which 
adds  considerable  life  and  strength. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine 
Company 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Aho  Manufaclurm  of  Viners,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 


For  Pulping  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pumpkins, 
Squash,  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  Apples,  Prunes, 
Plums,  Figs,  Berries, 
Citrus  Fruit,  Etc. 

The  Indiana  Pulper 

/  HE  outstanding  pulping  machine  of  the  can- 
^  I  ^  ning  industry — tremendous  capacity — mini- 
V».y  mum  waste — maximum  yield — greatest  invest¬ 
ment  return. 

An  operating  capacity  of  500  bushels  of  tomatoes 
or  other  products  of  a  light,  watery  texture,  is  not 
unusual  with  this  Pulper.  In  fact  it  handles  the  pro¬ 
duct  more  rapidly  than  it  can  possibly  be  fed  to  it  so 
that  its  capacity  is  almost  unlimited  and  immeasur¬ 
able. 

The  Indiana  is  so  thorough  in  its  action  that  all 
material  worth  saving  is  saved  and  the  pomace  dis¬ 
charged  thoroughly  dry.  The  machine  is  readily 
adjustable  so  that  when  material  of  poor  grade  is 
being  run,  the  desired  quality  in  the  finished  product 
may  be  maintained. 

Only  the  best  of  workmanship  and  material  go  into 
the  construction  of  Indiana  Pulpers.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  a  Pulper  be  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sweet 
to  avoid  a  high  mold  count  and  spoilage  trouble. 
The  Indiana  is  so  designed  that  the  screen  and  frame 
can  be  quickly  removed  for  thorough  cleaning 
throughout. 

Standard  macnines  have  all  contact  parts  of  bronze 
except  shaft  which  is  steel,  and  hopper,  under-pan, 
hood  and  screens  of  copper.  Monel  metal  throughout 
or  other  metals  readily  available  if  desired. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  on  the  sturdy 
Indiana  Pulper  as  well  as  other  Langsenkamp  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  Just  clip,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Selis  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  complete  information  on  the  following 
Langsenkamp  equipment: 

n  Indiana  Pulper  □  Improved  Brush  Finisher 

I  J  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine  Dlndiana  Colossal  Finisher 
□  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  □  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 
□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gal. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in 
ivhat  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam '  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


W  anted — Machinery 


WANTED— Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 
1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  line  Corn  Plant,  located  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Delaware.  Capacity  2,500  cases  a  day, 
located  on  private  siding  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Large  corn  acreage  easily  obtainable.  For  further 
information  apply  to 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  Located  at  Batesville,  Ark. 
Large  acreage  of  beans  and  tomatoes  can  be  contract¬ 
ed  for  1931.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  For  further 
particulars  write  to 

W.  S.  Stokes,  Batesville,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  in  fertile  section  of  mid¬ 
west.  Two  railroads;  cheap  natural  gas  for  fuel; 
freight  advantage  10,c  or  more  to  busy  industrial 
towns  in  the  natural  gas  belt  of  Kansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  Principal  owner  died  recently.  Will  sell  at 
sacrifice. 

Address  Box  A-1787  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE— 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10;’  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/L. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  germination 
89%;  from  heavy  crop  not  affected  by  drought.  No 
disease;  seed  large.  Price  per  oz.  $1.50;  4  lb.  $8.50; 
1  lb.  $15.00,  prepaid.  Special  price  on  quantity 
orders. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 

For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans  Made 
from  choice  selected  whole  tomatoes,  good  color  and 
fine  flavor.  Car  loads  only. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 


Wan  ted — Miscellan  eo  us 


WANTED— Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 

Canning  School  Courses,  Inc., 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St. ,  Miami,  Fla. 

CANNING  FACTORY  WANTED-In  Michigan’s 
famous  fruit  and  vegetables  belt,  close  to  large 
markets.  Splendid  building  immediately  available; 
plenty  of  low-priced  labor,  gas  and  electric  service. 
Chamber  of  commerce  will  co-operate  fully. 

G.  S.  Easton,  Otsego,  Allegan  Co ,  Michigan. 

FOR  RENT — Factory  in  Harford  County,  equipped 
with  electric  and  plenty  of  water.  Good  acreage  of 
Beans,  Corn  and  Tomatoes,  in  good  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1793  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

.  Help  Wanted 

W ANTED  A  new  Corporation  handling  full  line  of  Chemicals, 
Oils,  Drystuffs,  Specialties,  Industrial  Paints,  etc.,  wants  cap¬ 
able  representatives  to  sell  on  commission  basis.  Answer  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Address  Box  B-1788  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
foods;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  In  a  canning  factory  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can 
build  plant  and  install  machinery. 

Address  Box  B-1773  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager  in 
canning  factory  packing  vegetable  crops.  College  graduate 
with  several  years  experience  as  agricultural  advisor  to  growers 
of  canning  crop.  Can  breed,  improve  and  maintain  choice  stocks 
of  canning  crop  seeds.  Experience  in  managing  canning  factory 
help.  Capable  and  reliable;  best  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1778  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalade  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1779  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Interested  in  operating  sweet  corn  facto^ 
of  around  1000  arces.  Also  knowledge  of  tomatoes,  pumpkin 
and  string  beans.  Will  contract  or  grow  acreage;  will  start 
new  factory  or  operate  established  one;  will  act  as  field  man  for 
canning  concern  or  can  company.  All  replies  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1783  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and 'in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  ^a- 
duate  chemist.  Thirteen  years  experience  as  chemist,  superint¬ 
endent,  manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables,  preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  mustard,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 
pork  and  beans,  peanut  butter,  etc.  Plant  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting  and  sales  experience. 
Know  what  costs  should  be  and  how  to  keep  within  them. 

Address  Box  B-1784  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  Plant.  12  years  experience  and  can 
handle  a  full  line;  also  know  crop  growing  conditions,  warehouse 
and  office  work. 

Address  Box-1785  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  in  either  sales  or  producti¬ 
on  end  of  canning  or  pickle  plant.  Experience  and  ability  will 
stand  close  inspection.  Previously  employed  in  Southern  States. 
Future  more  of  a  consideration  than  immediate  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1786  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


— Since  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  oi  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  SL  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Publisfied  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consultantg  to  thm  Canning  Indu$try 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Invmetigationa 
U.  S.  Licenied  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

j 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  ^  M 


Can  prices 

1931  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  ihe  following 
base  prices  (or  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  (or 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  (or  the  Central  and 
Elastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.40  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  19.99  per  M. 

No.  2i  size . 23.21  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 27.19  pet  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  or  TIM  riATt  •  tlACK  IRON  '  CALVAMIZEO  IROM  •  MBAl 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired, 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chieaso. 


Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours*" 
<^insure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness — 


nnmniummuiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmmiiimHiiiM 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 


Have  you  tried  putting  recipes 
on  your  labels?  Help  the  house¬ 
wife  to  enjoy  your  product. 


H.GAMSESBRQ. 

o 

Z/  i  fho^rapner's 

GAMSE  BUILDING  . 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


rilu 


COKE 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  Coke  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
mentsof  the  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes — the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
and  I'in  Mi.l  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets,  Tin  andTeme  Plates,  Etc. 


"  '  aMEMQWtlOgS  - 


i  . . . 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

District  Sales  OFFICES:  —  Chic.igo  Cincinnati  I^nver  Detroit 
I  I  I  r  New  Orleans  New  York  &t.  Louis  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

I  1  I.  Pacific  Coatt  Distrib'^tors  ^  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Phoenix  Salt  l^ke  City  Portland  Seattle  Honolulu 

lixport  lyistr.butors—VKlTKM  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  New  York  City 


Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiirl 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiRures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2l^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2Vi . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2V2 . 

Tips,  'White,  Mammoth,  No.l  sq. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No  Isq . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


4.00 


3.20 

3.25 


3.35 


.  3.00 

.  3.00 

3.40  3.40 

2.80  2.90 


BAKED  BEANSi 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  10  . 


.60  .65 


.75  .80 

.60  . 

1.40  1.50 

4.25  4.75 


BEANSi 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .85  .86 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60  . 

Standard  'Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

LIMA  BEANSi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.15  . 

No.  10  .  11.26  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.66  . 

No.  10  .  9.26  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  'White .  1.16  1.36 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.16  . 

No.  10  . .  6.60  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2  .  1.06  . 


BEETSi 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.60  1.86 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 .  1.26  . 

Cut,  No.  2  . 90  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Whole,  No.  10  .  4.00  6.00 

Diced,  No.  10  .  4.25  . 

CARROTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  1.06 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.00  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Diced,  No.  10  .  4.00  6.00 

CORNi 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.26  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 90  . 

HOMINYi 

Standard  Split,  No.  3  . : . 1.00  1.20 

Split,  No.  10  .  3.25  3.76 

MIXED  VEGETABLESi 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESi 

Standard,  No,  2 .  1.25  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEASi 

Petit  Pois,  Is  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s  .  1.66 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.65 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.40 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.50 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.16 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.02^ 

No.  4  Std.  Alasks,  2s .  1.06  .86 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 96 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.76  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s  .  6.50  6.60 

No.  4  Elarly  June,  Is . 

PUMPKINi 

Standard,  No.  2^ . 86  . 

No.  3  . 90  .86 

No.  10  .  8.00  2.66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUTi 
Standard,  No.  2  ... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACHi 
Standard  No.  2 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASHi 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 


I'^O.  o 

No.  10 


TOMATOESi 
Extra  Standard,  No  1 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County... 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... 


Balto.  N.Y.  Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

.90  .90  California  Standard,  No.  2V3,  Y.  C.  1.50  1.76 

.95  1.00  Choice,  No.  2V2,  Y.  C .  1.76  1.76 

1.00  1.05  Fancy,  No.  2^^,  Y.  C .  2.10 

3.00  3.50  Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.36  1.30 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

. 90  Peeled,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 


1.36 

1.60 

4.60 


1.40  1.25 

1.35  . 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2  Vi .  2.45  2.45 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2Vi .  2.25  2.30 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.40 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


1.10  tl.05 
1.15  tl.l5 
4.00  t3.50 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


2.00 


STRAWBERRIESi 


1.40  .  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

1.35  .  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

4.60  .  Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 

3.90  .  Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

.45  .  Standard  Water,  No.  10 

.42Vi  . 

.70  t.67V!  FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

.65  - 

1.20  .  Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

1.07V!  tl.05  No.  10s  . 

3.35  . 

1.16  tl.06 


4.00  3.15 

14.75  . 


TOMATO  PUREEi  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  'Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  3.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 37Vi . 

No.  10  Trimmings  .  2.26  . 


Canned  Fruits 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 75  1.16 

16  oz .  1.25  1.60 

17  oz .  1.25  1.60 

19  oz .  1.36  . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  'York,  No.  10 .  3.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  3  .  1.26  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.60  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2Vi .  1.80  1.86 

Choice,  No.  2Vi .  2.25  2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  .  1.35  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.25  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2  .  1.86 

No.  10  .  9.00  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.75  . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  9.75  . 

California  Standard  2Vi  .  3.10  3.00 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi  .  3.40  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  3.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT 

8  oz . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.45  . 

No.  6  .  4.25  . 

No.  1  Juice .  1.15  . 

No.  6  Juice .  4.10  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2  V>  .  1  55 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^..  2.40  2.16 

Choice  .  3.60  2.36 

Fancy  .  2.76 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz. .  3.^ 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.05  . 

5  oz .  1.15  1.20 

8  oz .  2.10  . 

10  oz .  2.30  2.40 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.25  . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.20 

Flat,  No.  Vi  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1/2 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 1.10  1.16 

Columbus  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.76 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  2.60 

Chums,  Tall  .  T.OO  .98Vi 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  215 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1  .  1.65  1.65 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80  1.76 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  t3.40 

'i  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys .  t4.00 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*1  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.40 

•ij  Oil,  carton .  t4.40 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.15 

Caliornia,  Oval,  No.  1 .  t3.15 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  V4s . 

White,  ^s . 

White,  Is . 

Blue  Fin,  Vis 
Blue  Fin,  Is.. 

Striped,  Vis  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  Vis  .. 

Yellow,  Is  .... 


14.00  9.00 

.  13.50 

.  7.26 

.  13.26 

.  6.76 

.  12.00 

.  7.26 

_  18.60 
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BLOOD  TLLLS 


ROGERS 

Stringless  Refugee 

The  ROGERS  strain  of  the  Stringless  Refugee  was  originated, 
perfected  and  introduced  by  Austin  L.  Rogers.  It  has  a  15  inch, 
strong,  vigorous  vine,  a  beautiful  554  inch  round,  straight,  string¬ 
less  pod  and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  90%  of  all  Quality  Packers 
of  green  beans  is  evidence  of  its  superiority. 

We  will  gladly  have  you  pack  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  strain,  and  let  YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE! 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company 

Breeders  &  Growers 


PEAS-BEANS  -SWEET  CORN 

FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  26,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


I^ng  Awaited  Convention  Has  Not  Changed  Market 
Conditions  as  Hoped — Buying  Must  Set  In — Big 
Packers’  Entry  as  Spot  Buyers  Would  Put  New  Life 
into  Market. 

HE  CONVENTION— The  big  thing  of  this  week 
has  been  the  annual  Convention,  held  at  Chicago 
all  during  the  week.  The  majority  of  canners, 
large  and  small,  may  object  to  that  statement,  because 
they  were  not  present,  for  the  attendance  of  canners, 
from  the  East  especially,  was  not  good  this  year.  The 
remark  heard  about  the  hotel  is  that  the  headline  can¬ 
ners  of  the  business  are  here,  but  then  only  the  head 
men  of  those  canners.  Usually  the  important  or  key 
men  of  the  companies  are  brought  along,  because  of 
the  educational  advantages,  especially  in  the  Machin¬ 
ery  Show,  which  is  a  real  educator  as  showing  the 
progress  of  the  industry.  This  year,  whether  because 
of  the  financial  situation  or  because  it  is  recognized 
that  production  facilities  are  not  as  important  as  of 
yore,  the  field  men,  superintendents  and  others  are  not 
here.  They  have  remained  at  home,  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber,  of  course. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  you  who  may  be  reading 
this  now  were  not  at  the  Convention,  and  of  all  who 
stayed  at  home  this  year,  this  annual  Convention  is  the 
important  matter  of  the  market  today.  Almost  all 
market  operators  have  reported  that  buyers  are  with¬ 
holding  active  buying  until  after, the  Convention.  This 
was  more  of  a  polite  excuse  than  anything  else,  because 
those  who  made  it  did  not  expect  the  Convention  to  do 
anything  so  radical  as  ivould  change  the  market  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  drastic  way,  and  of  course  nothing  such  was 
done.  It  never  is. 

It  must  be  recorded  that  the  buying  and  selling  of 
canned  foods,  as  spots  or  futures,  has  been  quieter,  less 
of  it,  than  ever  seen  before.  Up  to  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  with  actually  only  one  day  left,  it  might  be  said 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  canners  say  they  have 


done  nothing  and  the  brokers  report  the  same  thing. 
This  is  a  glaring  contrast  to  the  conventions  of  the 
past  three  years.  Then  as  soon  as  the  canners  “lit”  in 
town  brokers  began  work  on  them,  at  the  behest  of 
the  buyers,  and  by  Wednesday  this  buying  and  selling 
had  reached  the  seething  point.  It  is  not  even  sim¬ 
mering  now ;  in  fact,  the  pot  has  not  even  been  put  on 
to  boil. 

And  yet  this  Convention  will  mark  a  change  in  the 
canned  foods  markets.  All  buyers  need  goods,  their 
stocks  are  exhausted,  and  they  know  there  is  no  use 
waiting  longer  to  make  the  necessary  replacements, 
and  so  we  expect  to  see  them  buy. 

The  industry  has  come  to  a  full  realization  of  what  it 
may  mean  if  the  big  meat  packers,  now  permitted  to 
distribute  canned  foods  once  more,  begin  to  buy  spots 
to  cover  immediate  wants,  and  certainly  to  take  futures 
for  coming  months’  requirements.  They  would  make 
a  big  hole  in  spot  supplies  if  they  came  into  the  market, 
and  the  buyers  know  that,  but  they  prefer  to  wait  until 
that  buying  starts,  and  then  get  in,  in  a  hurry,  to  cover 
their  own  needs.  The  90  days  allowed  for  appeal  ex¬ 
pire  about  April  1st.  We  don’t  believe  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  took  sides  with  the  wholesalers  in  this  re¬ 
cent  retrial  of  the  case  before  Justice  Jennings,  will 
join  in  an  appeal.  It  would  place  them  in  a  false  light, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  do  so.  The  wholesale  grocers  will 
probably  appeal,  but  we  think  the  Supreme  Court  will 
speedily  act,  upholding  the  court’s  modification  of  the 
Consent  Decree.  But  the  buyers  hope  that  the  entry 
of  the  big  packers  as  distributors  will  be  delayed,  pos¬ 
sibly  until  next  year.  We  doubt  it.  It  would  be  a 
Godsend  to  the  market  if  they  could  come  in  soon,  as  it 
will  put  life  into  it  where  it  is  completely  dead  now. 

So  even  with  this  vast  assembly  of  brokers  and 
wholesale  grocers,  and  the  comparatively  few  canners, 
there  is  no  market  here.  Canners  who  regularly  book 
futures  with  the  same  buyers  are  arranging  contracts, 
but  even  these  not  on  the  same  scale  as  formerly.  It  is 
all  moving  slowdy,  so  far,  at  least,  though  it  could 
change  before  the  Convention  is  over,  but  there  are  no 
indications  of  that  now. 

Canners  are  buying  some  machinery,  and  arranging 
for  usual  supplies,  especially  seed,  and  from  that  angle 
it  would  seem  fairly  normal.  Some  growing  contracts 
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have  been  made,  but  they  are  going  very  slowly  about 
that. 

The  full  report  of  this  Convention  will  be  given  in 
The  Canning  Trade  of  February  9th,  and  that  will  soon 
be  here. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  ‘‘NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Suffering  from  Customary  Convention  Week 
Slump — Vegetables  Are  Stronger  as  Far  as  Prices 
Go — No  Cuts  in  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Prices  in  the 
Immediate  Future. 

New  York,  January  22,  1931. 

Usual  slump — Although  suffering  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  convention  week  slump  in  trading  activi¬ 
ties,  the  market  made  some  progress  towards 
improvement.  Prices  have  firmed  up  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  market  is  stable.  Maine  sardine  packers 
are  holding  to  their  posted  levels  and  further  bullish 
developments  include  the  announcement  made  by  a 
prominent  pineapple  packer  that  no  price  changes  will 
be  posted.  Vegetables  are  stronger  as  far  as  prices 
go,  with  Maryland  tomatoes  apparently  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  at  62V1>  to  70c  for  No.  2s.  The  optimistic  atti¬ 
tude  of  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  his  speech  at  the  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  cheered  the  trade  up. 
If,  as  Mr.  Farrell  predicted  in  his  speech,  business 
shows  definite  signs  of  improvement  shortly,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  canned  food  business  will  reap  its  full 
share  of  any  improvement. 

Pineapple — Advices  from  the  Coast  state  that  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  has  denied  that  it  would 
post  any  price  cuts  in  the  immediate  future.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  the  1930  pack  has  held  up  stocks  and  virtually 
cleaned  out  according  to  the  company.  Other  canned 
fruits  on  the  Coast  are  in  excellent  position,  with  sev¬ 
eral  large  European  orders  booked  in  the  cheaper 
grades. 

String  Beans — Have  firmed  up  a  little,  with  inquiries 
for  New  York  Refugees  noted.  The  lower  priced  grades 
have  moved  into  consuming  channels  satisfactorily,  but 
until  recently  there  has  not  been  much  demand  for  the 
higher  priced  grades.  The  improvement  noticed  in  the 
New  York  beans  may  be  traced  to  the  increased  activ¬ 
ity  in  Maryland  fancy  beans. 

Tomatoes — Are  in  good  technical  position.  Canners 
in  the  South  and  other  tomato  canning  centers  seem 
determined  to  hold  off  from  the  market  until  prices 
show  improvement.  With  replacement  buying  vir¬ 
tually  an  assured  factor,  price  advances  in  Maryland 
tomatoes  may  be  expected  soon.  At  present  levels  the 
canner  is  not  afforded  a  fair  profit,  and  with  any  in¬ 
crease  in  buying  developing  advances  will  probably  be 
posted. 

Corn — Some  adjustment  of  prices  of  com  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  necessary  before  this  item  is  made  attractive 
to  buyers.  Maine  com  is  in  slightly  better  shape,  with 
stocks  being  held  by  packers  until  the  market  shows  a 
definite  trend.  •  Western  packers  are  also  staying  out 


of  the  market  until  the  situation  is  clearer  than  it  is  at 
present.  Prices  are  irregular,  with  a  tendency  towards 
slightly  higher  levels  noticed.  One  of  the  chain  store 
favorites,  corn  may  expect  to  be  featured  in  chain  units 
if  the  prices  are  kept  at  an  attractive  level. 

Peas — Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  peas 
will  be  marked  down  in  the  higher  priced  lines  in  the 
immediate  future.  New  York  State  peas  are  moving 
along  well,  and  if  Wisconsin  can  maintain  the  market 
for  fancies  without  resorting  to  price  reductions,  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  peas  holding  at  their  present  levels. 
Reports  that  the  Wisconsin  lower  ^ades  are  moving 
into  retail  channels  in  heavy  quantities  bring  forth  the 
possibility  that  packers  will  be  able  to  maintain  their 
postings  on  the  fancy  stocks. 

Grapefruit — At  the  present  offering  price  of  $1.25 
for  No.  2s,  Tampa  steamer,  grapefruit  is  being  sold  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Rumors  concerning 
even  further  price  cuts  have  been  heard,  and  although 
there  is  not  much  credence  placed  in  these  reports,  the 
possibility  of  further  price  slashes  is  granted. 

It  has  always  been  Hudson  Street’s  experience  that 
once  a  price  war  develops  among  canners,  there  is  no 
move  too  foolish  to  be  resorted  to.  The  fact  that  can¬ 
ners  cutting  under  the  market  price  ruin  the  market  is 
not  realized  by  the  offending  canner  until  it  is  too  late. 
Prices  of  grapefruit  now  are  at  levels  that  result  in 
losses  for  the  packers  and  buyers  are  going  to  remain 
out  of  the  market  until  conditions  are  stabilized. 

Anti-Trust  Suit — The  Government’s  action  to  end  an 
unlawful  price-fixing  agreement  in  the  Norwegian  sar¬ 
dine  industry  ended  with  the  entry  of  a  decree  in  favor 
of  the  Government.  The  decree,  entered  in  a  New  York 
court,  declares  the  agreement  illegal  and  forbids  the 
defendants  from  carrying  it  out  and  entering  into  any 
similar  agreement  in  the  United  States.  The  trade  has 
expected  this  decree  since  last  July,  when  the  price¬ 
fixing  organization  voted  to  dissolve. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade." 


Chicago  Busy  With  Convention — ^Tomato  Market 
Steady — Substantial  Sales  Made  on  Corn — Some 
Very  Attractive  Values  in  Beans — Movement  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Fruits  Is  Steady. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  21,  1931. 

VISITORS — Our  wholesale  district  is  overrun  this 
week  with  many  hundreds  of  visitors  from  all 
quarters.  Everybody  busy  with  convention’s  ses¬ 
sions  and  conferences,  but  as  far  as  any  market  is  con¬ 
cerned,  specific  details  are  hard  to  get  at. 

Buyers  are  all  attention  to  every  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  with  a  feeling  that  many  new  interesting  angles 
of  development  are  in  a  formative  stage. 

Canned  foods  brokers  are  most  of  them  largely  tak¬ 
ing  the  w’eek  off  and  attending  convention,  as  their  sell¬ 
ing  efforts  during  such  a  time  do  not  clinch  much  busi¬ 
ness. 

Tomatoes — Market  steady  but  too  low;  Indiana  sell¬ 
ing  pressure  is  still  providing  such  attractive  offerings 
as  to  bar  out  much  Eastern  pack  which  would  ordinar¬ 
ily  come  into  this  territory. 
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There  is  an  indication  of  some  improvement  on  sale 
of  No.  lOs,  also  No.  21/2S,  but  No.  2  size  is  very  draggy. 

Tomato  Puree — Some  very  low  prices  have  l^en 
made  recently.  A  few  large  distributors  have  capital¬ 
ized  the  situation  with  some  extraordinary  deals  to  the 
consumer.  From  the  fact  that  some  jobbers  have  been 
keeping  large  fleets  of  trucks  busy  hauling  puree  out  to 
their  trade,  it  is  safe  to  venture  the  comment  that  Chi¬ 
cago  restaurants,  institutions  and  hotels,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  will  all  be  feeding  tomato  soup  at  redoubled 
intervals  for  the  present. 

This  is  all  fine,  however,  and  is  no  doubt  creating  a 
quick  relief  for  a  bad  over-production  which  should 
never  have  been  packed. 

Corn — Substantial  sales  indicate  that  this  item  is  in 
considerably  better  grace  than  prevailed  in  December. 
Many  large  distributors  admit  that  they  must  shortly 
replenish  their  rapidly  reducing  stocks,  and  others  have 
already  begun  to  take  on  round  lots  while  present 
prices  are  possible.  There  may  be  some  fireworks  on 
corn  prices  ere  many  weeks,  if  the  buyers  continue  to 
increasingly  outnumber  sellers. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  low  dip  on  corn 
price  for  the  year  has  positively  passed. 

Peas — Advance  of  small  proportions  have  been  reg¬ 
istered  on  standard  grades  since  the  turn  of  the  year. 
The  resistance  to  this  tendency  has,  however,  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong.  Now,  with  a  bit  healthier  levels  pos¬ 
sible,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  more  advance  the 
traffic  will  stand  before  the  trade  lays  off  quite  com¬ 
pletely.  As  long  as  movement  continues  good,  no  doubt 
finance  circles  will  be  glad  to  play  along  with  some 
flexibility  as  to  settlement  dates  on  loans.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  this  heavy  movement  reassures  those  who  are 
making  bullish  predictions. 

There  are  also  some  who  say  that  a  sudden  clean-up 
on  corn,  which  may  happen  when  least  expected,  will 
throw  a  lot  of  redoubled  interest  into  peas.  Expert  in¬ 
terpreters  of  statistics  can  foresee  such  a  development 
as  possible  unless  the  general  conditions  offset  it. 

Beans — Some  very  attractive  values  are  at  present 
possible  on  both  green  and  wax  varieties.  A  little  ner¬ 
vousness  is  beginning  to  develop  concerning  Southern 
beans,  1931  pack,  which  will  be  available  in  May,  espe¬ 
cially  with  what  promises  to  be  an  early  spring ;  mean¬ 
while  the  consumer  finds  very  interesting  bargains  in 
beans. 

California  Fruits — Movement  steady  and  on  an  even 
keel.  Every  well-financed  producer  is  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  might  as  well  carry  over  any  little  reserves 
as  to  take  a  loss  on  it  by  undercutting  of  prices  now. 
They  furthermore  feel  that  within  60  days  it  may  de¬ 
velop  that  a  very  healthy  demand  will  spring  up,  thus 
putting  a  very  bullish  complexion  on  the  whole  fruit 
situation. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


But  Few  Sales  Reported  on  Tomatoes — No  Prices  Have 
Yet  Been  Named  on  Future  Tomatoes — Green  Bean 
Sales  Limited — Canners  at  National  Convention. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  January  20,  1931. 

Tomato  sales — Very  few  cars  of  tomatoes  sold 
from  this  district  during  the  past  week.  This, 
however,  is  not  unusual  for  this  period  in  the 
year.  The  few  sales  reported  show  the  range  of  sale 
prices  as  follows : 

No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  42i/2C  to  45c;  No.  303  cans,  16 
oz.,  571/2  to  60c;  No.  2  standards,  65c  to  67i/)C;  No. 
21/2  standards,  §1.00  to  $1.05 ;  No.  10s,  §3.50. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — ^There  are  fewer  canners 
showing  a  disposition  to  place  any  offerings  of  toma¬ 
toes  on  the  market  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  close 
of  canning  season.  The  limited  number  of  canners 
who  really  have  any  offerings  of  tomatoes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  show  a  disposition  to  hold  firm  at  about  the 
following  range  of  prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz., 
straight  cars,  42i/2c;  mixed  cars,  45c;  No.  300  cans, 
141/2  oz.,  571/2C;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  60c  to  621/2C;  No. 

2  standards,  67i/^c  to  70c,  with  some  canners  holding 
firm  at  75c;  No.  21/0  standards,  §1.00  to  §1.05;  No.  21/2 
extra  standards,  $^1.10;  No.  10  standards,  §3.50  to 
§3.75.  It  appears  that  the  canners  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  confirmed  sale  of  a  car  of  2s  standards,  now  and 
then  as  low  as  65c,  are  now  imbued  with  greater  con¬ 
fidence  in  higher  market  prices,  and  generally  speaking 
are  holding  this  size  at  70c.  As  stated  in  our  last 
week’s  Market  Letter,  there  are  a  number  of  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  whose  holdings  of  spot  tomatoes  are  not 
on  the  market  now,  because  these  canners  are  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  confirm  sales  at  the  prices  at  which  sales  would 
have  to  be  made.  This  class  of  canners  firmly  believe 
that  it  will  probably  be  only  a  week  or  two  before  a 
firm  price  of  75c  will  be  established  on  2s  standards, 
and  these  canners  further  believe  that  as  the  season 
advances  that  this  size  will  be  sold  at  80c  factory  point. 
In  years  past  there  has  always  been  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  and  sales  of  spot  tomatoes  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  holding  of  the  annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  as  many  job¬ 
bers  are  carrying  very  light  supply  of  tomatoes  in  their 
warehouses,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  many  of  these 
jobbers  to  come  into  the  market  for  additional  supply 
of  tomatoes  promptly  upon  their  return  home.  Just  a 
little  bit  of  stimulation  or  activity  in  buying  tomatoes 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  advance  of  5c  to  10c  per 
dozen,  basis  2s  standards,  with  the  usual  differential 
for  other  sizes.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  No.  214 
standards  will  make  a  greater  advance,  due  to  canners’ 
limited  holdings  in  this  size  can. 

Future  Tomatoes — No  prices  have  yet  been  named 
on  future  tomatoes  by  any  canners  in  the  Ozarks,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  it  may  be 
along  about  the  first  of  April  before  prices  on  futures 
will  be  named  in  a  general  way  by  canners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

Green  Beans— Sales  the  past  week  very  limited; 
market  prices  unchanged. 
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Greens — No  sales  reported;  prices  unchanged  on 
both  turnip  and  mustard  greens,  with  only  a  few  Con¬ 
ners  in  the  district  holding  any  supply  of  either  kind. 

Spinach — There  is  nothing  we  can  add  to  our  last 
week’s  Market  Letter  in  reference  to  this  very  popular 
canned  food  product.  The  available  supply  is  very 
limited. 

National  Convention — There  are  a  goodly  number  of 
canners  from  the  Ozarks  in  attendance  at  the  National 
Convention  in  Chicago  this  week.  Nearly  all  jobbing 
grocery  firms  have  at  least  one  representative  attend¬ 
ing  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association.  These  facts  of  themselves  make 
business  dull. 

Confidence — ^The  success  of  most  any  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  carried  forward  with  confidence,  and  it  is 
evident  to  any  observer  that  there  has  been  mighty 
little  confidence  displayed  in  the  channels  of  merchan¬ 
dising  during  the  long  period  of  the  present  business 
depression.  With  the  establishing  of  greater  confi¬ 
dence  among  buyers  generally  this  will  mean  not  only 
an  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  purchases,  but  each 
purchase  will  be  larger  than  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  six  months.  The  hand-to-mouth  buying 
should  gradually  pass  with  the  establishing  of  greater 
confidence,  and  this  is  what  must  happen  before  there 
can  be  any  marked  improvement  in  the  channels  of 
merchandising. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  ''BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Wasting  Too  Much  Time  Discussing  Depression — ^The 
Shrimp  Factories  Are  Idle  in  Alabama — Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  Packing  Some  Shrimp — Oyster  Pack 
Not  Making  Much  of  a  Showing. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  21,  1931. 

SHRIMP — An  editor  wrote  the  other  day  that  we 
were  spending  too  much  time  discussing  depres¬ 
sion,  its  evil  and  cure,  and  not  putting  out  work. 
Another  1931  axiom,  and  I  wonder  if  his  remarks  are 
optimistic  or  pessimistic?  It  doesn’t  matter,  because 
they  are  harmless  any  way  you  take  ’em.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  he  is  just  another  fellow  like  us  who 
is  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  depression  and  he 
can’t  get  anywhere  with  it. 

While  it  is  true  that  lots  of  us  are  laying  down  on 
our  job,  yet  this  happens  in  good  times,  then  why  stress 
so  strongly  on  it  at  this  time?  Take  in  the  case  of  the 
shrimp  industry  ;  what  else  is  there  for  us  to  do  when 
there  are  no  shrimp  to  be  had,  and  what  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  is  more  popular  now  than  depression  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  it  is  a  subject  that  can  be  discussed  freely  and  at 
length  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned  with  the 
assurance  that  one  suggestion  is'  as  good  as  another, 
because  none  of  them  seem  to  work  out. 

The  Government  has  employed  experts  who  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  best  business  talent  of  the  country  and 
discussed  the  situation  from  all  angles,  but  they  haven’t 
gotten  to  first  base  in  relieving  conditions.  The  econ¬ 
omist  and  wise  heads  of  industry  are  like  the  learned 
physicians  w’ere  ^vhen  the  epidemic  of  flu  first  struck 
this  country — up  in  the  air  and  no  remedy  in  their  store 


of  knowledge  with  which  to  check  the  malady,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  a  good  pastime  to  talk  about  something  that 
no  one  knows  an5d;hing  about  until  after  awhile  we  will 
wear  out  the  subject  and  find  something  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  talk  about. 

The  wheels  of  industry  are  idle  in  Alabama,  as  far  as 
the  shrimp  pack  is  concerned.  Mississippi  and  Lou¬ 
isiana  are  packing  some  shrimp,  but  not  many,  hence 
the  shrimp  pack  continues  to  move  very  slowly  in  this 
section.  The  shrimp  available  are  mixed  sizes,  but  of 
suitable  size  to  can ;  therefore  the  only  hard  part  about 
it  is  that  there  are  not  enough  shrimp,  and  that  is  not 
unusual,  because  it  has  become  a  regular  feature  in  this 
section  now. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  doen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — ^The  oyster  pack  is  not  making  much  show¬ 
ing  in  Mississippi,  which  is  where  the  majority  of  the 
oysters  are  being  packed,  and  this  is  caused  by  the  lack 
of  suitable  oysters  in  that  State.  The  factories  are  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  get  enough  raw  material  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  reefs  or  bars  to  operate.  In  fact,  the  factories 
and  raw  shippers  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  are  drawing  a 
part  of  their  raw  material  from  the  Alabama  reefs, 
where  better  oysters  are  to  be  found  right  now.  The 
raw  shippers  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  too,  have  been  getting 
oysters  from  Alabama,  which  is  an  unusual  occurrence, 
because  Biloxi  has  always  been  able  to  get  all  the  oys¬ 
ters  they  needed  from  their  own  and  from  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  reefs,  but  just  now  there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  suitable  stock. 

However,  the  season  is  late  and  as  there  is  a  light 
demand  for  oysters,  the  raw  shippers  are  not  greatly 
handicapped. 

Alabama  boasts  of  having  the  finest  oysters  that  it 
has  had  in  many  years,  but  only  one  factory  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  this  State. 

The  Alabama  reefs  or  bars  have  been  practically 
closed  since  the  freshet  killed  the  oysters  two  years  ago, 
and  the  trade  in  Alabama  has  had  to  draw  its  supply 
of  oysters  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  up  to  two 
months  ago,  but  now  there  is  an  abundance  of  oysters 
which  are  exceptionally  fine. 

Cove  oysters  are  cheap  enough:  90c  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  cans  and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Release  of  California  Statistics  for  1930 — Pack  of  Fruit 
Larger  Than  1929 — Fruit  and  Vegetable  Statistics 
for  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  Have  Also  Made 
Their  Appearance. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  21st,  1931. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  week,  and  one  of 
interest  to  the  entirfe  canned  foods  trade,  has 
been  the  release,  on  the  part  of  the  Canners’ 
League  of  California,  of  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  State  for  1930.  Quite  a  few  of  the  figures 
had  already  made  their  appearance,  it  having  been  the 
policy  of  the  League  in  recent  years  to  make  these 
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available  as  soon  as  possible,  but  others  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  the  completed  list.  The  figures  for 
Northern  and  Central  California,  which  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  the  output  by  far,  were  compiled  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Preston  McKinney  from  individual  reports  of 
packers,  while  those  for  Southern  California  were  com¬ 
piled  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canners  Association.  Statements  were  received 
from  canners  representing  more  than  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  pack,  and  a  very  careful  estimate  was  made 
of  the  negligible  pack  not  reported. 

An  innovation  is  noted  in  listing  the  California  fruit 
pack  figures  for  1930,  these  being  based  on  the  No.  2Y2 
can,  which  is  the  predominating  size.  For  years  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  used  this  method  of 
announcing  pack  figures,  reducing  the  packs  of  each  va¬ 
riety  to  the  equivalent  of  the  predominating  size.  The 
advantage  of  this  method,  of  course,  is  that  regardless 
of  the  changes  from  year  to  year  in  the  relative  use  of 
the  various  sized  cans,  the  adjusted  figures  indicate  the 
actual  volume  packed. 

The  1930  pack  of  fruits  in  California,  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  the  No.  2V2  can,  was  as  follows.  Apricots, 
1,954,191  cases;  cherries,  369,370;  grapes,  79,614; 
pears,  1,871,483;  freestone  peaches,  120,078;  clingstone 
peaches,  13,173,703;  plums,  183,113,  and  other  fruits, 
261,845,  a  grand  total  of  18,013,400  cases. 

The  vegetable  pack  is  listed  as  in  past  years,  the  to¬ 
tals  combining  all  grades  and  sizes.  The  pack  was  as 
follows.  Asparagus,  2,663,191  cases ;  string  beans,  190,- 
764;  peas,  103,423;  spinach,  1,565,496;  tomatoes,  4,- 
245,175;  tomato  products,  3,452,457,  and  other  vege¬ 
table^,  419,040,  making  a  grand  total  of  12,639,546 
cases. 

Southern  California  contributed  955,644  cases  to  the 
pack  of  fruits,  on  No.  2V|  can  basis,  this  being  divided 
among  the  various  varieties  as  follows:  Apricots, 
379,412  cases;  cherries,  1,295;  pears,  4,523;  freestone 
peaches,  42,738,  and  clingstone  peaches,  527,676. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  in  Southern  California  for 
the  year  amounted  to  1,398,971  cases,  as  follows:  Spin¬ 
ach,  93,464  cases ;  tomatoes,  796,049 ;  tomato  products, 
324,566,  and  other  vegetables,  184,892. 

The  pack  of  fruits  for  salad  in  California  for  1930 
was  1,659,695  cases,  reduced  to  the  No.  21/2  can  basis. 
As  fruits  for  salad  are  remanufactured  from  canned 
fruits,  this  pack  is  not  in  addition  to  the  totals  already 
listed. 

The  pack  of  fruit  was  about  two  and  a  half  million 
cases  larger  than  that  of  1929,  but  was  smaller  than 
those  of  1928  and  1926.  The  output  of  apricots  was  but 
about  one-half  that  of  the  preceding  year,  cherries 
shewed  a  small  falling  off  in  volume,  grapes  showed  a 
decided  falling  off,  pears  ran  a  little  less,  freestone 
peaches  were  about  one-third  of  the  1929  pack,  plums 
made  a  small  gain,  while  cling  peaches  jumped  from 
less  than  eight  million  cases  to  more  than  thirteen  mil¬ 
lion.  An  indication  of  how  the  adjustment  to  the  No. 
21/2  can  basis  works  out  is  seen  in  the  case  of  apricots. 
The  pack  amounted  to  2,022,115  cases,  cannery  run,  ac¬ 
cording  to  early  figures  of  the  Canners  League,  but  the 
pack  figured  on  the  No.  2Y2  can  basis  shrunk  to  1,954,- 
194  cases. 

The  pack  of  asparagus  for  the  year  ran  almost  neck 
and  neck  with  that  of  1929,  being  less  than  eighty-five 
hundred  cases  smaller.  String  beans  fell  off  about  fifty 


thousand  cases,  but  the  output  of  peas  was  three  times 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  However,  it  just  managed 
to  get  above  the  one  hundred  thousand  case  mark.  The 
pack  of  spinach  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  third  of 
that  of  1929,  but  record  packs  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products  were  made,  the  combined  total  amounting  to 
7,697,632  cases. 

The  combined  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  for  1930 
amounted  to  30,652,946  cases.  This  did  not  set  a  rec¬ 
ord,  however,  being  surpassed  by  that  of  1928  and  al¬ 
most  equalled  by  that  of  1926. 

The  1930  pack  of  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  totaled 
12,672,296  cases,  exceeding  all  former  records  by  a  wide 
margin.  The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  packed 
4,577,091  cases,  as  compared  with  3,247,204  cases  in 
1929;  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  packed  3,289,501  cases, 
as  against  1,947,609  cases,  and  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  packed  2,227,566  cases,  as  compared  with 
1,908,919  cases  for  the  previous  year.  A  pack  of  about 
10,000,000  cases  was  forecast  early  in  the  season,  but 
figures  were  revised  upward  several  times.  The  final 
figures  surpassed  expectations,  however,  and  have  ne¬ 
cessitated  renewed  sales  efforts. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  pack  statistics  for  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  for  1930  have  also  made  their 
appearance.  These  figures  were  collected  by  the  North¬ 
west  Canners  Association,  Portland,  Ore.  The  pack  of 
fruits  in  each  state  show'ed  a  falling  off  as  compared 
with  1929,  but  the  output  of  vegetables  was  larger. 

The  fruit  pack  of  Oregon  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 
Apples,  335,633  cases;  black  raspberries,  40,714;  black¬ 
berries,  336,311;  cherries,  396,210;  gooseberries,  37,- 
670 ;  loganberries,  191,234 ;  plums,  73,441 ;  pears,  1,183,- 
907;  rhubarb,  14,058;  raspberries,  109,376;  strawber¬ 
ries,  122,436;  prunes,  466,814;  jams,  jellies  and  pre¬ 
serves,  101,489,  and  miscellaneous  fruits,  15,605,  a  total 
of  3,424,898  cases. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  in  Oregon  Lor  1930  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Beets,  120,148  cases;  corn,  5,482;  carrots,  137,- 
137 ;  cabbage,  2,526 ;  onions,  7.588 ;  pickles,  23,420 ; 
pumpkin,  197,436;  parsnips,  10,558;  string  beans,  225,- 
544;  tomatoes,  45,816;  turnips,  1,185,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  vegetables,  544,  a  total  of  797,384  cases. 

The  Washington  fruit  pack  for  the  year  was  almost 
as  large  as  that  of  Oregon  and  is  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Apples,  966,799  cases;  glack  raspberries,  11,- 
696.  blackberries,  232,088;  cherries,  274,599;  goose¬ 
berries,  27,424 ;  huckleberries,  26,261 ;  loganberries, 
42,949 ;  plums,  2,355 ;  pears,  1,211,270 ;  prunes,  199,590 ; 
rhubarb,  19,386;  raspberries,  193,767;  strawberries, 
26,360;  jams,  jellies  and  preserves,  11,653,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  fruits,  122,  a  total  of  3,248,359  cases. 

The  vegetable  pack  of  Washington  for  the  year  is  as 
follows:  Beets,  62,880  eases;  carrots,  22,679;  pickles, 
43,282;  peas,  218,907;  sauerkraut,  54,029;  string  beans, 
197,768;  spinach,  2,920;  pumpkin,  39,245;  tomatoes, 
34,900,  and  miscellaneous  vegetables,  1,080,  a  total  of 
677,690  cases. 

The  Idaho  fruit  pack  for  1930  is  as  follows:  Apples, 
14,416  cases;  cherries,  40,751,  and  prunes,  1,556,  a  total 
of  56,723  cases. 

The  Idaho  vegetable  pack  surpasses  that  of  fruits  in 
volume  as  follows :  String  beans,  8,410  cases ;  tomatoes, 
4,103 ;  com,  72,343,  and  peas,  14,803,  a  total  of  99,659 
cases. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

National  Tea  Sales  Drop  5.5  per  cent  in  1930— Chain  Stores  Lead  in  Reducing  Bread  prices 
— Hygrade  Food  Corporation  to  push  Frozen  Meat  Sales — Louisville  IGrocery  Survey  Aids 
Trade — Dean  Holds  Chain  Grocery  Systems  Benefit  Consumers. 


National  tea  sales  drop  5.5  per  cent  in  1930— 

One  of  the  first  of  the  larger  chain  store  grocery  systems 
to  report  the  effects  of  the  depression  on  the  company’s 
business  during  1930,  National  Tea  sales  for  1930  were  the 
smallest  since  1927.  Last  year  marked  the  first  time  that  the 
company  failed  to  show  a  gain  in  the  year-to-year  sales  com¬ 
parison  in  the  last  ten  years.  Total  sales  for  1930  totaled 
$85,236,535  against  $90,210,077  in  1929,  a  decline  of  5.5  per 
cent,  and  sales  of  $85,881,696  in  1928.  The  1927  sales  were 
$58,801,376. 

A  small  drop  in  the  company’s  stores  was  shown,  units  num¬ 
bering  1,600  as  of  December  1,  last,  as  compared  with  1,627 
stores  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1929.  Of  the  1,600  units,  264 
were  combination  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets  and  14  were 
detached  markets.  Of  the  1,627  stores  operated  in  1929,  95 
were  combination  stores  and  markets. 

The  closing  quarter  of  1930  found  the  company  reaching  its 
highest  level  for  the  year  in  sales,  total  sales  amounting  to 
$21,794,486  in  that  period.  They  showed  an  increase  of  $1,466,- 
766,  or  appi’oximately  7.2  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  quarter’s 
sales  figures.  However,  this  figure  was  8.1  per  cent  below 
sales  for  the  corresponding  closing  quarter  of  1929  when  sales 
reached  $23,728,102.  That  was  the  largest  decline  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year  of  any 
such  period  of  1930.  Fourth  quarter  sales  for  1928  were 
$23,157,323. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  failure  of  the  final  quarter’s  sales  to 
reach  the  levels  attained  in  similar  periods  of  1929  and  1928 
will  have  an  extremely  telling  effect  on  the  company’s  profits. 
This  is  thought  likely  inasmuch  as  the  company’s  fourth  quarter 
earnings  during  the  past  three  years  have  totaled  38  per  cent 
of  the  net  income  reported  for  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  final  quarter  sales 
showed  a  substantial  gain  over  the  preceding  quarter,  profits  in 
the  final  three  months  should  have  equaled  or  exceeded  the 
third  quarter  net  of  $225,648  unless  year-end  adjustments  or 
inventory  adjustment  sharply  reduced  the  profits  for  that  per¬ 
iod.  Allowing  for  the  net  in  the  final  quarter  equaling  that  of 
the  third  quarter.  National  Tea  should  be  able  to  report  net 
income  for  the  year  of  at  least  $1,000,000.  That  would  show  a 
sharp  decline  from  the  $2,731,266  net  reported  for  1929. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  the  company  introduced 
several  Operating  economies  'which  effected  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  expenses.  This  saving  was  shown  in  the  gain  of  37.5 
per  cent  in  net  income  of  $225,648  in  those  months  over  net  of 
$164,136  in  the  second  quarter  despite  the  decrease  of  $1,004,989, 
or  5  per  cent,  in  the  third  quarter  sales  from  those  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter. 

National  Tea  has  adopted  a  system  of  meeting  the  lowered 
commodity  prices  and  the  decline  in  consumption  by  which  the 
companies  plan  to  increase  the  size  of  its  operating  units  and 
by  installing  meat  departments  in  the  enlarged  stores.  The 
progress  made  by  the  company  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  plan 
is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  combination  grocery  stores  and 
meat  markets  to  264  at  the  close  of  1930  as  compared  with  95 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  1929. 

While  the  net  profit  on  meat  sales  is  not  heavy,  the  meat 
department  carries  a  proportionate  burden  of  the  overhead,  and 
thus  increase  the  margin  of  profit  realized  on  the  sales  of  other 
foods. 

Self-service  has  been  installed  in  several  of  National  Tea’s 
units  thus  further  carrying  out  the  plan  of  operating  economies. 
Although  this  method  does  not  materially  cut  down  labor  costs, 
still  it  enables  the  same  store  organization  to  handle  a  much 
greater  volume  of  sales  than  it  could  under  the  regular  sales 
method. 

Three  important  factors  in  lowering  National  Tea’s  earning 
rate  during  1930  were:  the  decline  in  commodity  prices;  the 
impossibility  of  reducing  operating  expenses  as  fast  as  com¬ 
modity  prices  declined  and  the  main  factor,  the  sharp  drop  in 
consumption.  Of  the  three,  the  drop  in  consumption  as  a  result 


of  the  nation-wide  unemployment  was  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  reducing  the  earning  rate  which  fell  to  1.22  cents 
on  a  dollar  of  sales  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  as  compared 
with  2.63  cents  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1929. 

The  company’s  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  favorable. 
While  the  general  business  situation  is  still  off  from  normal, 
things  are  showing  signs  of  improvement.  One  thing  is  true, 
that  there  will  not  be  as  many  “pollyanna”  speeches  about  busi¬ 
ness  in  1931  as  there  were  at  this  time  last  year. 

People  have  finally  realized  that  business  has  dropped  below 
normal  levels,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  only  thing  that  will  restore  normal  buying  conditions  will 
be  when  the  business  world  starts  to  show  definite  signs  of 
improvement  and  people  have  confidence. 

Chain  Stores  Lead  in  Reducing  Bread  Prices — In  view  of  the 
recent  moves  in  the  United  States  Senate  towards  investigating 
the  spread  between  wheat  and  bread  prices,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  grocery  chain  organizations  have  led  in  reducing 
bread  prices.  The  majority  of  the  chain  groups  have  lowered 
the  price  of  bread  to  the  pre-war  price  of  5  cents  a  loaf,  to 
conform  with  the  lower  cost  of  wheat  and  flour. 

Many  of  the  large  chains  cut  the  prices  several  months  ago 
before  any  move  towards  investigating  the  situation  was  made 
by  the  Senate  or  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  investigation 
being  carried  on  by  tbe  Department  of  Justice  antedates  the 
Senatorial  move  by  several  weeks. 

Senator  Capper,  in  the  preliminary  investigations  of  bread 
prices  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  indirectly  led  to  the 
country-wire  investigation,  pointed  out  that  the  chain  stores 
have  been  the  only  ones  to  reduce  bread  prices.  These  chains 
own  and  operate  their  own  bakeries  and  therefoi'e  were  able  to 
put  the  price  reductions  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  drop  in  basic 
commodities  warranted. 

That  the  larger  chains  led  the  move  was  pointed  out  by 
W.  R.  Lyons,  executive  vice-president  of  the  National  Chain 
Store  Association  recently.  Mr.  Lyons  stated:  “the  cut  in  price 
has  been  made  by  such  representative  chain  companies  as  the 
First  National  Stores  in  New  England;  National  Tea  Company 
in  the  Middle  West;  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  in 
the  North  West,  Middle  West  and  South;  American  Stores  in 
Pennsylvania  and  surrounding  states;  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company,  in  stores  in  all  sections  of  the  country;  Safeway 
Stores  and  MacMarr  Stores  in  the  North  West  and  Pacific  areas; 
and  the  local  chains  in  other  sections. 

Mr.  Lyons  mentioned  one  specific  instance  where  a  chain 
grocery  took  the  initiative  in  establishing  the  lower  price  for 
bread.  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking,  which  operates  eleven 
bakeries,  with  production  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  bread  weekly, 
for  their  5,000  units  reduced  its  price  early  last  summer. 

The  new  price  for  the  standard  one-pound  loaf  of  bread  has 
been  five  cents  since  that  time  with  the  exception  of  four  of  the 
company’s  bakeries  where  local  production  conditions  necessi¬ 
tate  selling  the  bread  at  six  cents  a  loaf.  This  action  was  taken 
by  Kroger  when  other  retailers  were  still  selling  the  same  sized 
loaf  of  bread  at  eight  and  ten  cents. 

Hygrade  Food  Corporation  to  Push  Frozen  Meat  Sales — One 
of  the  main  factors  relied  on  by  Hygrade  Food  Products  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  its  drive  to  recoup  some  of  the  losses  suffered  in  1930 
will  be  the  sale  of  packaged  frozen  meats. 

The  corporation’s  report  for  the  year  ended  November  1,  1930, 
showed  a  net  operating  loss  of  $477,972  after  depreciation  and 
other  charges.  After  special  profit  and  loss  credits  of  $229,365, 
consisting  of  discount  on  bonds  purchased  and  cancellation  of 
sundry  reserves,  the  deficit  for  the  year  was  $248,607.  Con¬ 
solidated  balance  of  the  corporation  shows  total  profit  and  loss 
deficit  of  $849,832,  as  of  November  1,  last. 

The  corporation  expanded  during  1930.  Many  new  distribu¬ 
tive  outlets  were  opened  and  the  company  promoted  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  a  complete  line  of  goods  in  cans  and  glass 
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containers.  Included  in  the  latter  line  are  included  meats,  vege¬ 
tables,  condiments  and  preserves. 

Commenting  on  the  operations  of  the  company  and  its  outlook 
for  1931,  Samuel  Slotkin,  president,  stated  that  “experiments 
also  have  been  conducted  for  the  sale  of  packaged  fresh  meats. 
Special  refrigerator  boxes  have  been  installed  in  many  desir¬ 
able  locations  and  it  is  expected  that  this  form  of  merchandising' 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  business.” 

In  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  altering  the  capital  structure 
of  the  company  to  cope  with  present  day  conditions,  however, 
Mr.  Slotkin  stated:  “Due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  net  book 
value  of  the  assets  of  the  company  is  less  than  the  capital  of 
the  company  as  fixed  by  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  it  seems 
advisable  to  effect  a  change  in  the  corporate  structure  of  the 
company  so  as  to  create  a  surplus.  Originally,  a  deficit  was 
created  as  the  result  of  the  writing  down  the  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  additional  plants  in 
1929;  and  this  deficit  was  increased  by  the  charges  during  the 
year  just  ended. 

“Therefore,  your  directors  believe  that  it  is  desirable  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders  to  change  the  statements  re¬ 
specting  the  capital  of  the  company  contained  in  its  certificate 
of  incorporation,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  capital  of  the 
company.” 

Louisville  Grocery  Survey  Aids  Trade — Marked  benefits  to  the 
grocery  trade  of  the  country  are  indicated  as  a  result  of  the 
grocery  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Reports  have  come  into  the 
Bureau  testifying  to  the  advantages  shown  in  operating  meth¬ 
ods  from  the  retail  and  wholesale  groups  used  in  the  study,  as 
well  as  from  related  trade  groups. 

The  most  prominent  development  which  is  attributed  to  the 
survey  is  the  declines  in  the  number  of  grocery  store  failures 
noted  in  Louisville  in  recent  months.  Bankruptcies  of  the 
grocers  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930  numbered  only  three 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  15  in  the  previous  year.  This  is 
deemed  all  the  more  significant  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  prevailing  in  1930. 

The  reports  point  out  that  application  of  the  principles  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Louisville  survey  has  resulted  in  increased  sales  at 
lower  inventory  costs  for  the  majority  of  the  retail  concerns 
studied.  Stores  have  been  completely  remodeled  in  finding  with 
the  survey’s  recommendation  in  many  cases.  Modern  display 
and  lighting  methods  have  been  utilized  and  adequate  records 
installed.  The  losses  from  spoilage  have  been  reduced.  Slow 
moving  stocks  have  been  replaced  by  quick  sellers  with  resultant 
release  of  capital  for  other  purposes. 

Grocery  store  owners  all  over  the  country  could  profit  by 
studying  the  report  of  the  survey.  Many  have  already  done  so 
and  have  profited  by  the  results.  Many  of  the  common  mistakes 
in  grocery  store  management  are  shown  in  the  survey  with  the 
best  ways  of  avoiding  these  errors. 

Active  co-operation  between  the  Bureau’s  representatives  and 
local  grocery  figures  in  Louisville  resulted  in  the  grocery  stores 
used  in  the  study  being  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  suggested 
changes. 

Dean  Holds  Chain  Grocery  Systems  Benefit  Consumers — That 
the  present-day  chain  grocery  systems  are  economically  sound 
was  stated  by  Dean  C.  B.  Wray,  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
Mercer  University,  in  his  address  to  the  student  body  upon  the 
work  of  the  Southeastern  Economics  Association. 

The  dean  pointed  out  in  his  speech  that  “chain  grocery  stores 
saved  the  consumers  more  than  $300,000,000  during  1927,” 
quoting  figures  obtained  from  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company  to  substantiate  these  claims.  Basing  further  figures 
on  the  average  operating  cost  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers 
established  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  the 
dean  declared  that  the  consumer,  in  purchasing  from  the  chain, 
saves  11.3  per  cent  on  the  price  he  would  pay  the  independent. 
Thus  the  consumer  obtains  the  same  amount  of  goods  from  the 
chain  for  88.7  cents  as  he  would  from  the  independent  for  one 
dollar,  according  to  Dean  Wray. 

Pointing  out  that  the  economic  savings  established  through 
the  chain  store  organization  will  eventually  spread  this  method 
of  retailing  throughout  the  country.  Dean  Wray  continued  “this 
is  a  day  of  advancement  and  change.” 

In  conclusion  the  dean  states  “If  chains  improve  the  quality 
of  products  and  lessen  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  if  they  raise 
the  general  standard  of  retail  distribution  and  benefit  the  body 
politic  as  a  whole,  no  amount  of  clamor  by  an  injured  minority, 
and  no  amount  of  statements  founded  in  ignorance  and  prejudice 
will  ever  retard,  much  less  stop,  the  march  of  these  modern 
instruments  for  economic  welfare.” 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ARTHUR  M.  HYDT  REGARDING  NEW 
RULING  ON  CORN  SUGAR 
HIS  ruling"  removes  a  discrimination  against  the 
use  of  com  sugar  which  has  too  long  been  per¬ 
mitted.  The  requirement  heretofore  that  the 
presence  of  com  sugar  as  an  ingredient  in  prepared 
foods  be  declared  on  the  label  was  not  a  matter  of  law, 
but  was  a  matter  of  administrative  interpretation  of 
the  law.  This  ruling,  therefore,  involves  no  change  in 
the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act;  nor  does  it  change  the 
rules  with  reference  to  labeling  of  harmful  or  injurious 
in^edients.  Labeling  of  such  ingredients  still  is  re¬ 
quired. 

When  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  was  passed  23 
years  ago,  com  sugar  was  a  muddy,  brown  product  less 
than  50  per  cent  sweet.  Under  conditions  existing  then, 
a  prejudice  eristed  against  it.  As  a  matter  of  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure,  this  department  ruled  that  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  prepared  food  must  be  declared  on  the  label. 

In  the  last  ten  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
refining  corn  sugar.  It  is  now  a  clear,  clean,  white, 
granulated  sugar.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  healthful  food. 
It  is  now  about  75  per  cent  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  It 
has  some  properties  more  valuable  than  cane  sugar.  It 
has  no  qualities  which  are  in  any  wise  harmful  to 
health.  The  reason  for  the  old  departmental  ruling  has 
disappeared.  It  is  high  time  that  the  discrimination 
against  it,  based  on  an  ancient  prejudice,  should  disap¬ 
pear  also. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act,  this  department  made  the  same  rul¬ 
ing  as  to  edible  vegetable  oils  other  than  olive  oil  that 
has  existed  against  corn  sugar.  Our  regulations  for 
many  years  required  that  the  presence  of  any  vegetable 
oil  except  olive  oil  in  salad  dressings  must  be  declared 
on  the  label.  But  modem  methods  of  refining  made 
wholesome  edible  oils  from  cottonseed,  peanuts  and 
com.  The  regulation  requiring  a  declaration  of  their 
presence  on  the  label  was  removed  in  1923.  The  public 
was  not  injured — the  administration  of  the  law  was  not 
weakened.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  case  of  edible  veg¬ 
etable  oils  is  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  the 
case  of  com  sugar.  It  is  desirable  that  departmental 
regulations  should  keep  pace  with  industrial  develop¬ 
ments.  They  should  not  retard  progress. 

If  the  use  of  corn  sugar  in  prepared  food  products 
without  labeling  would  serve  in  any  wise  to  weaken 
either  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  itself,  or  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law,  the  damage  has  long  since 
been  done.  For  many  years  com  sugar  has  been  used 
in  confectionery,  candy,  ice  cream,  bakery  products  and 
prepared  meats  without  its  presence  being  declared  on 
the  label.  The  public  has  eaten  these  products  and 
found  them  appetizing  and  healthful.  The  law  has  been 
in  no  wise  weakened  or  undermined.  No  reason  what¬ 
ever  exists  for  such  discrimination.  To  deny  to  com 
sugar  the  advantage  of  the  market  its  merits  warrant 
would  be  to  perpetuate  the  prejudices  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  to  deny  any  progress  in  the  processing 
and  refining  of  wholesome  foods. 

I  can  not  agree  to  the  proposition  that  the  purchaser 
of  prepared  fruits  or  other  foods  in  which  sugar  is  an 
clement  expects  or  believes  that  such  sugar  will  always 
and  everywhere  mean  sucrose.  The  purchaser  of  canned 
neaches,  for  instance,  to  buy  primarily  canned  peaches. 
There  is  no  declaration  on  the  label  that  they  are  sweet¬ 
ened  at  all;  the  label  decares  only  peaches.  He  looks 
to  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee  they  will  be  tasteful 
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and  appetizing.  He  expects  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act  to  insure  their  wholesomeness.  If  those  requisites 
are  fullled  he  is  far  from  being  deceived.  He  is  entirely 
satisfied. 

Nor  is  there  any  danger  whatever  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  special  brands  whose  formulas  call  for  sucrose 
and  whose  brands  are  a  guarantee  of  quality..  This 
ruling  cannot  affect  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
use  is  beneficial  and  wholesome  without  adversely  af¬ 
fecting  the  appearance  or  taste  of  the  product,  the  fact 
that  corn  sugar  is  cheaper  ought  to  commend  it  to  the 
consuming  public,  who  are  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  demand  food  products  on  the  most  economical 
basis. 

There  is  also  an  affirmative  economic  reason  for  this 
change  in  departmental  rulings.  American  agriculture 
is  overproduced.  The  fact  that  production  runs  ahead 
of  consumption  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  ills  of 
agriculture.  The  Federal  Farm  Board,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  many  of  the  state  colleges  and  this  department 
are  striving  to  re-establish  the  economic  balance  of  ag¬ 
riculture.  The  control  and  limitation  of  acreage  planted 
is  one  method  of  re-establishing  that  balance.  Finding 
new  uses  and  new  outlets  for  crops  is  another  method 

We  produce  annually  about  2,700,000,000  bushels  of 
corn.  Only  about  275,000,000  bushels  of  this  ever 
reaches  primary  markets.  The  sale  price  of  this  small 
amount  fixes  the  farm  price  for  the  whole  crop. 

There  exists  a  potential  market  for  corn  through 
corn  sugar  variously  estimated  at  from  5,000,000  to 
100,000,000  bushels  per  annum  The  smaller  figure  rep¬ 
resents  about  2  per  cent  of  the  cash  corn  reaching  pri¬ 
mary  markets.  The  larger  figure  represents  about  35 
per  cent.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  larger  figure  will  be 
realized  for  many  years.  Be  the  per  cent  large  or  small, 
the  opening  of  this  potential  market  for  additional  corn 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  fail  to  use  all 
available  methods  of  restoring  agricultural  balance, 
whether  those  methods  represent  great  and  spectacular 
gains,  or  merely  short  and  unnoticed  steps,  we  shall  be 
derelict  in  duty. 

I  believe  that  this  modification  removes  an  unde¬ 
served  stigma  from  corn  sugar;  that  it  harms  or  de¬ 
ceives  no  one ;  that  it  weakens  neither  the  Federal  Food 
and  Dru^s  Act  nor  its  administration;  that  it  is  a  just 
recognition  of  modern  progress  in  refining,  and  that  it 
will  aid  in  some  degree  in  re-establishing  the  economic 
balance  of  agricultural  products. 

Washington,  December  26th,  1930. 

CHINESE  TO  ADVERTISE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

FFECTIVE  January  1,  George  Harrison  Phelps, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  to  handle  the  advertising 
account  of  LaChoy  Food  Products,  Inc.,  according 
to  W.  J.  Smith,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  latter  company.  LaChoy  imports,  packs  and  dis¬ 
tributes  a  complete  line  of  genuine  Chinese  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  several  ingredients  are  put  up  in  packages  of 
convenient  size  for  housewives  to  prepare  easily,  quick¬ 
ly  and  economically  and  for  the  Oriental  dishes  former¬ 
ly  available  only  t  exclusive  restaurants. 

.Among  the  ong  ist  of  ingredients  imported  by  La¬ 
Choy  for  home  preparations  of  tempting  Chinese 
dishes  are  tender  bamboo  shoots,  water  chestnuts, 
sprout  beans,  soy  and  brown  sauces.  LaChoy  products 
also  include  a  variety  of  prepared  Chinese  goods  con¬ 
sisting  of  cooked  rice,  chow  main  noodles  and  chop 
suey. 


THE  HOWE  WEIGHTOGRAPH 

CONDITIONS  today  teach  us  that  savings  are  as 
important  as  earnings  in  producing  a  profit.  This 
situation  has  caused  particular  attention  to  be 
directed  to  the  Howe  Weightograph  because  its  re¬ 
markable  savings  in  time,  labor  or  money  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  without  discarding  present  investment  in  scale 
equipment. 

The  Howe  Weightograph  is  attachable  to  any  built- 
in  type  of  beam  scale  from  1,000  lbs.  upward.  Dial 
scales  are  also  convertible  to  Weightograph  operation 
by  merely  removing  the  dial  head;  the  remainder  of 
scale  being  retained.  The  Weightograph  is  the  only 
automatic  weighing  instrument  that  permits  present 
scale  equipment  to  be  continued  and  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  embodied  in  the  Weightograph,  says  its  manufac¬ 
turer,  The  Howe  Scale  ompany  of  Rutland,  Vermont. 

When  attached  to  a  beam  scale  (which  of  course  has 
previously  been  operated  manually  by  manipulation  of 
the  beam  poises)  the  Weightograph  provides  automatic 
operation,  thus  eliminating  the  uncertainty  and  vari¬ 
ableness  of  the  human  element. 

It  is  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  this  that  the  weight¬ 
ograph  by  its  installation  upon  old  scales  make  new 
ones  out  of  old.  The  weightograph  indicates  exact  per¬ 
formance  of  scales;  no  more,  no  less.  It  is  this  exact 
indication  which  is  claimed  as  an  exclusive  advantage 
of  the  weightograph:  its  accuracy  rertals  what  the 
scale  conceals.  By  that  is  meant  that  beam  operation 
or  pointer  operation  inhibit  accurate  indication — ^they 
are  not  absolute  nor  close  enough  to  the  absolute  in 
their  operation  to  do  what  is  claimed  for  the  weighto¬ 
graph. 

Because  intricate  mechanisms  are  done  away  with, 
and  there  is  no  complicated  machinery  as  racks  and 
pinions,  gears,  friction,  discs,  compensating  cams, 
weighing  springs,  and  other  what  not,  it  is  said  that 
the  weightograph  achieves  its  superiority  by  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  There  is  only  one  moving  element  in  the  entire 
instrument — which  on  the  face  of  it  reduces  complica¬ 
tions  to  the  irreducible  minimum. 

The  principle  involved  is  one  regularly  observed 
every  time  one  goes  to  the  moving  pictures.  Much  the 
same,  the  weightograph  magnifies  the  movement  of  the 
weighbeam  by  means  of  a  precision  chart  or  negative. 
Thus  the  weightograph  employs  optical  manification 
instead  of  the  mechanical  multiplication  utilized  by  the 
other  forms  of  automatic  indicating  scales.  There  is  no 
friction,  no  wear  and  tear,  and  no  error  in  magnifying 
and  projecting  a  ray  of  light. 

Further  explanation  not  only  of  the  weightograph’s 
mechanical  advantages,  but  the  results  that  accrue  to 
these  users,  are  given  in  a  new  bulletin  called  “There 
Is  Nothing  Like  the  Weightograph.”  A  copy  of  this  will 
be  gladly  sent  to  anyone  upon  request  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  final  admonition  of  the  makers  is  that  they  make 
two  scales  out  of  one  vdth  the  weightograph.  They 
take  your  present  beam  scale  or  dial  scale  and  install 
the  weightograph.  You  then  have  the  ’  automatic 
weightograph,  and  by  disconnecting  the  weightograph 
at  any  time,  a  beam  scale  (which  can  be  done  by  a 
novice  and  in  a  moment) .  Thus  the  weightograph  does 
not  tie  up  production  and  regular  beam  weighing  can 
always  be  resorted  to  if  desired. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS- Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS— Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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Unvarying 

Quality 


Every  H  &  D  standard 
canned  foods  box  is  of  the 
same  unvarying  high  grade  quality.  Out  of 
the  millions  of  these  boxes  that  have  been 
used — not  a  single  complaint  has  been  regis¬ 
tered' — not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 


THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SLIGHT  ERROR 

“Betty,”  said  the  office  manager,  shyly,  to  the  new 
stenog.,  “I  don’t  wanna  be  harsh,  not  a  bit.  Really  I 
don’t.” 

“Well,  let’s  have  the  news,”  said  the  damsel  noncha- 
lently.  “What’s  gone  wrong  now?” 

“Oh,  I  just  wanna  ask  you  not  to  write  your  young 
man  during  business  hours.  Letters  are  apt  to  get 
mixed.  Reilly  &  O’Neil  report  we  have  sent  ’em  a 
shipment  of  love  and  kisses  instead  of  the  load  of  coal 
they  ordered.” 


ILLUMINATION  NEEDED 

Two  little  urchins  stood  with  their  noses  pressed 
against  a  barber  shop  window,  watching  the  white- 
coated  attendants  perform  their  mysterious  rites. 

“Gee,  Mickey,  look  at  that !”  said  one,  pointing  to  a 
barber  wielding  a  singeing  taper.  “He’s  looking  for 
’em  with  a  light.” 


HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


McStay  Robin,  cio,ed  Retort, 

Lightning  Box  Sealer 


Robin,  Beckett  Double  Can  Cleaner 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

LOMBARD  and  CONCORD  STS..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


HER  METHOD 

Dorothy — When  will  you  get  your  new  fur  coat, 
mamma  ? 

Mother — Your  dad  says  it  can’t  be  done. 

Dorothy — Momsie,  have  you  ever  tried  throwing 
vourself  on  the  floor  and  kicking  your  feet  the  way 
Ido? 


HE  WAS  MARRIED,  TOO 

You  appear  here  as  a  witness  of  the  (luarrel  between 
your  friend  and  his  wife.  Were  you  present  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  trouble? 

Witness — I  surely  was ;  I  was  a  witne.ss  at  their  wed¬ 
ding. 


SHE  HAD  A  HUNCH 

He  (as  they  drive  along  a  lonely  road) — You  look 
lovelier  to  me  every  minute.  Do  you  know  what  that’s 
a  sign  of? 

She — Sure,  you’re  about  to  run  out  of  gas. 


HOW  IT  FEELS 

“How  does  it  feel  to  be  marrying  an  heiress?” 
“Great!  Everytime  I  kiss  her  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
clipping  the  coupon  off  a  government  bond.’ 


SOME  DAD 

“And  there,  son,  you  have  the  story  of  your  dad  and 
the  Great  War.” 

“Yes,  Dad,  but  why  did  they  need  all  the  other  sol¬ 
diers?” 


DOBBIN  AND  JOAN 

Farmer  Wife  (to  druggist) — Now,  be  sure  and  write 
plain  on  them  bottles  which  is  for  the  horse  and  which 
is  for  my  husband.  I  don’t  want  nothin’  to  happen  to 
that  horse  before  the  spring  plowin’. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

ASSOCIATIONS  of  the  Industry. 

Natl.  Kraut  Packers. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J . 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
l.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Bklw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXEiS,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

F’red  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Ename'cd  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

R  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  (Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS, 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (^o..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Y'ork  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sell^  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Eltc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPOR.\TING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittr^ge  &  Co.,  Chicago 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. . 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Lltho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEJS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  FMlling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Mw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprapnie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Rol>ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Ba.skets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y, 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co,,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
%ands.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils, 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Clo.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FI.NANCINt;. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimurv\ 

WASHEJtS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE:,  SaniUry  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Synipers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET 

(with  core  same  tint  as  color  of  flesh) 

An  IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  with  fine  smooth  surface  and  deep  or¬ 
ange-red  color.  The  interior  flesh  and  small  core  also  have  the  depth  of  color  so 
necessary  for  an  attractive  pack  of  diced  carrots. 

We  Can  Also  Furnish  The  Nantes  Coreless  Carrot. 

Our  strain  of  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  bred  specially  for  canners’  uses,  is  a 
leader  in  producing  the  color  and  texture  essential  to  a  quality  pack. 

Continuous  Intensive  Bree<Jing  Ground  operations  give  assurance  of  unifoimly  high  quality. 

NATION  WIDE  IN  SERVICE 
PERSONAL  in  relation  to  the  INDIVIDUAL  CUSTOMER 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 


The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co. 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


